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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 
Be a year, in the United States, Canada, 

exico; all other countries in the Postal Union. 50 
cents a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is paid. 
For instance, * deco?” on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 19C7. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send & 
receipt fur money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which shows 
that the money has been received and credited. 
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14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than % inch accepted. 
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These rates are subject to either time or space 
discounts, at choice, but not both. Q 

Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line, subject 
to the above discounts. . 

Goes to press Monday morning. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Objects of the Association. 


ist.—To promote the interests of its members. 

2d.—To protect and defend its members in their 
lawful rights. fj 

3d.—To enforve laws against the adulteration of 
honey. 

Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 
General Manager and Treasurer — 
N. E. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 


G2 If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
ublishers of the American Bee Journal. 





Bee-Keepers’ Souvenir Cards 


are just the thing. 
We send them by Return Mail 


3EE my HONEY 


LONELY HEART? 





16 en —- Age 


As most of our readers know, we have got- 
tenout a Souvenir Postal Card for bee-keepers. 
The cuts herewith show the card in reduced 
size, and but one color, while the real card is 
printed in 4 colors. It could also be sent to 
honey-customers, to remind them that it is 
time to buy more honey, etc. There are many 
uses to which this Card can be put. 

Prices—postpaid: 3cards for 10c (stamps 
or silver), or 5 FREE with the American Bes 
vournal one year at $1.00; 10 for 25c. There 
is a blank space on the card about 2x2 
inches in size for writing. Send all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
334 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 













Now Is the Time to Order Your 


« BEK-SU PPLIES~ 


AND SAVE MONEY 


, 
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Separators, 


many dollars. 
make you the Best Price. 


ship promptly. 


Nicollet Island, No. 33, 


It will cost you only one cent for a postal-card to get our delivered 
Prices on Dovetailed Hives, Sections, 
Brood-Frames, Foundation, 
tractors, Shipping-Cases, etc. 
It is the natura] advantage we have over others that enables us to 
There are no better goods than ours, and we GUAR- 
ANTEE SATISFACTION or REFUND your MONEY. 


We MANUFACTURE and keep in stock all standard Bee-Goods, and can 


Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Supply Go. 


JOHN DOLL & SON, Proprietors, 






Section-Holders, 
Smokers, Ex- 
It may mean a saving to you of 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Dittmer’s Gomb Foundation 


Why do thousands of bee-keepers prefer it to otaer makes? 
Because the bees like: bast and accept it more readily. 


Dittmer’s Process is Dittmer’s 


It stands on its OWNjNAME and its OWN FOUNDATION, to which alone it owes its 


reputation and merits. 


We are now ready to make prices for next aeason for WORKING WAX for CASH and 


for full line of Supplies. 


Wholesale and Retail. 


Free Catalog and Samples. 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 





Ir You WANT TO KEEP PosTED 
UPON THE 


GREATEST * POLITICAL * QUESTION 


OF THE DAY, YOU MUST READ 


The Defender 


the NATIONAL EXPONENT of the PROAIBITION 
MOVEMENT. 16 pages, weekly; illustrated. 
To New Subscribers, 50 cents for one year. 


WILLIAM P. F. FERGUSON 
Editor and Publisher 
400 West 23RD StraET, NEW YORK,N. Y. 
35Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





Queen-Button for Bee-Folks 


This is », very pretty thing 
for a bee-keeper or honey- 
seller to wear on his coat- 
lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
= frequently leads to a 

e 


The picture shown here- 
with is a reproduction of a motto queen-button 
that we are furnishing to bee-keepers. It has 
& pin on the underside to fasten it, Price, by 
mail, 6 cents; two for 10c; or six for 25c. The 
American Bee Journal one year and 4 buttons 
for $1.10. Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
334 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 








Marshfield Goods 


When you buy those goods you can be assured of good, honest goods. 


We make nothing but PERFECT SUPPLIES. 


young basswood timber. 


Sections made of 


Hives and Shipping-Cases are Beauties. 


If you have not received our Catalog of Supplies, please write for it. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 








Please Mention the American Bee Journal "8e2,yttins 
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PREMIUM QUEENS 


We are booking orders now for those Fine 
Untested Italian Queens that we offer 
every year FREE to paid-in-advance sub- 
scribers as premiums for getting NEW 
subscribers for the Weekly American Bee 
Journal. These orders are taken for May or 
June delivery. 


What Some Say of our Standard- 
Bred Italian Queens: 


George W. York & Co.:—The two queens re- 
ceived of you some time ago are fine. They 
are good breeders, and the workers are show- 
ing up fine. I introduced them among black 
bees, and the bees are nearly yellow now, and 
are doing good work. A. W. Swan. 

Nemaha Co., Kan., July 15. 





George W. York & Co.:—After importing 
queens for 15 years you have sent me the best. 
She keeps 914 Langstroth frames fully occu- 
pied to date, and, although I kept the hive 
well contracted to force them to swarm, they 
have never built a queen-cell, and will put up 
100 pounds of honey ifthe flow lasts this 
week. Cuas. MITCHELL. 

Ontario, Canada, July 22. 


George W. York & Co.:—The queen I bought 
of you has proven a good one, and has given 
me some of my best colonies. 

N, P. OGLESBY. 

Washington Co., Va., July 22 


George W. York & Co,:—The queen I re- 
ceived of you a few days ago came through 
O.K., and I want to say that she is a beauty. 
I immediately introduced ber into a colony 
which had been queenless for 20 days. She 
was es by them, and has gone to work 
nicely. am highly pleased with her and 
your promptness in filling my order. My 
father, who is an old bee-keeper, pronounced 
her very fine. You will hear from me again 
when am in need of something in the bee- 
line. E. E. McCoum. 

Marion Co., Ili., July 13. 


How to Get these Queens Free 


To any one whose own subscription to the 
Weekly American Bee Journal is paid in ad- 
vance, we will mail a Fine Standard-Bred Un- 
tested Italian Queen next May or June, for 
each new name and address sent to us with 
$1.00 for the Bee Journal a year. No one can 
get for himself the Bee Journal a year and the 
Queen for $1.00. The Queen is offered as a 
premium for the work of getting some one 
else to take the Bee Journala year. If you, 
yourself, want the Bee Journal a year and the 
Queen, send $1.50 for the two, and we will 
book your order fora Queen. Queen orders 
will be filled in rotation—“ first come, first 
served.”’ Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
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334 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Advanced Bee-Culture. Its Methods 
and Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson. 
—The author of this work is a prac- 
tical and helpful writer. You should 
read his book; 330 pages; bound in 
STN and beautifully illustrated. Price, 

1.20. 
- ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. L & E. R. 
Root.—A cyclopedia of over 500 pages, 
describing everything pertaining to the 
care of the honey-bees. Contains about 
400 engravings. It was written espe- 
cially for beginners. Bound in cloth. 
Price, $1.20. 

Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practi- 
cally Applied, by M. Doolittle.—A 
method by which the very best of 
queen-bees are reared in perfect accord 
with Nature’s way. Bound in cloth and 
illustrated. Price, $1.00; in leatherette 
binding, 75 cents. 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook, of Pomona 
College, California., This book is not 
only instructive and helpful as a guide 
in bee-keeping, but is interesting and 
thoroughly practical and scientific. It 
contains a full delineation of the 
anatomy and physiology of bees. 544 
pages. 295 illustrations. Bound in cloth. 
19th thousand. Price, $1.20. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised 
by Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture 
has been entirely re-written, and is 
fully illustrated. It treats of every- 
thing relating to bees and bee-keeping. 
No apiarian library is complete without 
this standard work by Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth—the Father of American Bee- 
Culture. It has 520 pages, bound in 
cloth. Price, $1.20. 

Honey as a Health Food.—tThis is a 
16-page honey-pamphlet intended to 
help increase the demand for honey. 
The first part of it contains a short 
article on “Honey as Food,” written by 
Dr. C. C. Miller. It tells where to keep 
honey, how to liquefy it, etc. The last 
part is devoted to “Honey-Cooking Re- 
cipes” and “Remedies Using Honey.” 
It should be widely circulated by those 
selling honey. The more the people 
are educated on the value and uses of 
honey the more honey they will buy. 
Prices: Sample copy for 2-cent ox ¢ 
50 copies sor 70 cents; 100 for $1.2 
os° for $2.25; 500 for $4.00; or 1000 for 

50. Your business card printed free 
a the bottom of the front page on all 
orders for 100 or more copies. 


Forty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. 
Cc. C. Miller.—This book contains 328 
pages, is bound in handsome cloth, with 
gold letters and design; it is printed on 
best book-paper, and illustrated with 
112 beautiful original half-tone pic- 
tures, taken by Dr. Miller himself. It 
is unique in this regard. The first few 
pages are devoted to an interesting 
biographical sketch of Dr. Miller, tell- 
ing how he happened to get into bee- 
keeping. About 20 years ago he wrote 
a small book, called “A Year Among 
the Bees,” but that little work has been 
out of print for a number of years. 
While some of the matter used in the 
former book is found in the new one, it 
all reads like a good new story of suc- 
cessful bee-keeping by one of the mas- 
ters, and shows in minutest detail just 
how Dr. Miller does things with bees. 
Price, $1.00. 

“The Honey-Money Stories.”—A 64- 
page-and-cover booklet, 5%x8% inches 
in size, printed on best quality paper. 
Many short, bright stories interspersed 
with facts and interesting items about 


honey and its use. The manufactured 
comb honey misrepresentation is con- 
tradicted in two items, each occupying 


a full page, but in diffe erent parts of 
the booklet. It has in all 33 fine illus- 
trations, nearly all of them being of 
apiaries or apiarian scenes. It also 
contains 3 bee-songs, namely, “The 
Hum of the Bees in the Apple- Tree 
Bloom,’ “Buckwheat Cakes and Honey,’ 

and “The Bee-Keepers’ Lullaby.’ This 
booklet should be placed in the hands 
of everybody not familiar with the 
food-value of honey, for its main ob- 
ject is to interest people in honey asa 
daily table article. Price, 25 cents, or 
3 copies for 50 cents. 
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HONEY FROM THE DANZENBAKER HIVE 


THE FANCY COMB HONEY HIVE 
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More Honey 


(That is, more honey in the super at the right time.) 


Better Honey 


(More honey that will grade fancy and extra fancy.) 


More lloney 


(No question but what the producer of a fancy and extra fancy grade gets a better price, and does it easier.) 











Write Nearest Branch or Agent for Catalog. 











Alabama Mississippi 7 Ohio 
“ ? 
Wetumpka eS oee J. M. Jenkins Brazelia — cies Be ody ummer Citatibun Gees ......:. a 
Ditties cicccssasesareued E. Grainger & Co. 9 pene. Toledo......... Griggs Bros., 521 Monroe St. 
: Boston...... H. H. Jepson. 182 Friend Street err E. W. Pierce 
Calitornia j RE W. W. Cary & Son SPITE, niin wihenne acciamenied Cc. H. W. Weber 
*Fresno............+:: Madary Planing Mill Main 2146 Central Avenue 
*Los Angeles............ California National Mechanic Fallis.......... The A. I. Root Co. Oregon 
Honey-Producers’ Association Maryland ial 
Colorado Baltimore... .Rawlins Implement Co. ee Portland Seed Co. 
Denver....... The L. A. Watkins Mdse. Co. - Michigan P-nnsylvania 
Fruita...... Fruita Fruit and Produce Ass’n Watt Meame ...<<.0500 0008 M. H. Hunt & Son Dn Boi seats ee - 
. SoReal,  j  j§ |  BPPRMROID oo .ccccccereccddenn Geor ee rothero rno 
District of Columbia Fremont corge E. Hilton Philadelphia.........-... The A. I. Root Co. 
Washington.............. The A. I. Root Co. Minnesota : 10 Vine Street 
Georgia St. Paul ......... ss+seeseeThe A. I. Root Co. i E. E. Pressler 
Savannah......... paneer Routine & Rush 1024 eee = 633 Lycoming Street 
124 Liberty St. Jiissour 
Illinois . Texas 
— High Hill .....Juo. Nebel & Son Supply Co. ‘ 
Caicago ........ 096 Roos -: The A. I, Root Co, Springfield ............. Springfield Seed Co. Dallas ........... Texas Seed and Fioral Co. 
144 East Erie Street. ERE «cuca: scene Blanke & Hauk San Antonio .. ........... Udo Toepperwein 
ao New Mexico Eee D. M. Edwards 
Indianapolis... . Walter S. Ponder . i : Utah 
Evansville ...... .. Vickery Bros. CAPMIBOE 6.565.550 0000000000nee Edward Scoggin a 
‘Jow a New York OMG ac: vee rscceres The Superior Honey Co. 
Des Moines ... .Joseph Nysewander DRRRIED 65.00. 0000-000000KKe The A, I. Root Co. , 
Kansas" New York City.. . The A. I. Root Co. Virginia 
Augusta ..... se eeeeeees ..Carl F. Buck 44 Vesey Street. Spottswood.........ssee cesses W. E. Tribbett 





* These deaiers buy our goods in carload lots but supplement them with local-made goods. 
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Sugar and Honey for Pulmonary Con- 
sumption 


In European scientific circles interest has 
been aroused in the experiments of two Ital- 
ian physicians, Prof. Massalongo and Dr. C. 
Daino, in the treatment of pulmonary con- 
sumption. Besides the ordinary diet, sugar 
was administered in increasingly large doses, 
from 100 to 500 grams (344 to 1744 ounces) 
per day. The patients increased rapidly in 
weight, some gaining even 20 to 30 pounds in 
2or3 months. The honey was well borne, 
but in some cases it was considered advisable 
to dilute it with milk, black coffee, or a few 
teaspoonfuls of bitter tincture. 

Commenting upon this in Praktischer Weg- 
weiser, Jul. Herter suggests the substitution 
” of honey for sugar, as being pleasanter, and 
better for weak digestions. One would nat- 
urally think that consumptives would prefer 
honey to the by no means luscious cod-liver 
oil that has been used in such large quantities. 


ee 


Young Queen Swarming, and Leaving 
Mother 

Marking a queen with paint, so as to be 
able to identify her afterward, has been prac- 
tised to some extent across the water. In 
Prak. Wegweiser it is said that this practise 
has led to the astonishing discovery that in 
one case a young queen went with the first 
swarm, the mother remaining and going with 
an afterswarm. 

If this be at alla common thing, it surely 
must have been observed in this country more 
than once. A large proportion of American 
bee-keepers clip their queens, and this they 
have done for years. Has any one a case to re- 
port in which the clipped queen has been 
found doing duty in the mother colony after 
the departure of a swarm with a young queen? 


Granulated Honey for Bee-Candy 
The British Bee Journal says: 


Granulated honey may be used as bee-candy 
if made stiff enough by kneading into it suffi- 
cient castor-sugar for the purpose. 

C. P. Dadant uses the granulated honey 
without any sugar; flattening it upon the 
top-bars toward the back part of the hive. 

oe - 
No-Bee-Way Sections and Fences in 
England 

In reply to the question, ‘‘Is the no-bee- 
way section an improvement on the old 
style?”? The British Bee Journal replies: 

It appears to be definitely settled by the 
great majority of beekeepers in this country 
that the older style of section is preferable to 


the ‘‘ no-bee-way’’ and the fence separator 
necessary for use with the latter. 


— ———<—————__— 
Reliability of Linden or Basswood 


Prak. Wegweiser copies from Die Biene vu. 
ihre Zucht a paragraph which claims that one 
reason that lindens sometimes fail to secrete 
is because of peculiarity of soil; but that all 
lindens fail when they have attained a certain 
age, and that not such a very great age. Even 
though very old trees are visited by bees, it is 
only for their pollen. But does not so careful 
an observer as G. M. Doolittle say that lindens 
yield no pollen? 


-_ - 
That Dead Bee With Pollen 
A note from a critic of our genial critic, the 


** Afterthinker,’’ says 


‘“Mr. Hasty, page 152, questions thus: 
‘ Will the poet, on page 27, take notice that 
bees don’t die (except by violence) with pol- 
len on their legs?’ In spite of his ‘ unre- 
liable glasses,’ Mr. Hasty usually has a very 
keen vision. How dves it come, Mr. Editor, 


that he has never taken note of bees with 
loads cf pollen lying dead near the hives on 
chill days? And how does it come that he 
failed to see the cause of death when the poet 
said the poor little thing was stiffened with 


death and with cold ?”” 

Locality, perhaps. It is true that many a 
bee-keeper has seen such bees lying dead with- 
out any marks of violence; but are you sure 
that such chill days occur in our “ After- 
thinker’s”’ locality? It may be that he does 
not need more reliable glasses, only a larger 
vision. 

~— = 


Great Value of Alfalfa Pollen 


The Australasian Bee-Keeper reports an ad- 
dress by Dr. Cherry, Director of Agriculture, 
before the Victorian bee-keepers, in which he 
strongly urged the cultivation of alfalfa, or 
lucerne, giving as one reason the superior 
value of its pollen. He said: 


The bees will derive very much benefit from 
the pollen they obtain from it. From the 
analysisof the samples of pollen submitted 
to me, it will be seen that cultivated plants 
give the best result in protein; as much as 27 
percent is shown on the table—eucalyptus 20 
percent, weeds 10 percent. If we were to 
generalize we might see the more valuable 
the fruit the better the nitrogen. Lucerne 
produces more protein than any other plant 
that we are acquainted with. 


a —_ 
How Long are Swarms Provisioned ? 


Three days will perhaps be the general an- 
swer; but a case of 5 days is reported in 
Prak. Wegweiser. The swarm was settled on 
a tree, and held there by rainy weather. 

>. 


Spraying Fruit-Bloom 


We have received the following from Mr. 
C. P. Dadant, of Hamilton, Ill., who is a 
member of the Legislative Committee of the 
Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association : 


Mr. Epitor:—It appears that in Italy they 
now have another enemy of the bee in the 
olive-growers. They have lately been experi- 
menting upon a new preparation to destroy 
an insect that preys upon the olives, and this 
preparation also kills the bees. According to 
the February number of L’Apicoltore, of 
Milan, this matter is mentioned in the Jour- 
nal of Agriculture, of Tuscany, by a bee- 
keeper, Ippolito Pestellini, of Florence, who 
asserts that wherever this new method is used 
the bees are ali killed. This is somewhat in 
the line of the bloom-spray against which the 
American bee-keepers are aiming to take 
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action. There is certainly a possibility of 
destroying injurious insects without at the 
same time also destroying the useful ones. 
We understand that the preparation above 
named is made in part with honey. It is 
rather bad to use the bee’s product to kill 
bees. But it would be bad in any case, even 
if no honey were used, to kill the bees in an 
attempt to save a crop from partial destruc- 
tion. 

I have here a very short letter, just received 
from an old German, on the spraying subject. 
Permit me to add it to the testimony already 
gathered on the same question: 

PLEASANT PLAIN, OHIO, Feb. 21, 1907. 

MR. DADANT :—I had, 2 years ago, 32 colonies of 
bees ; the farmers commenced to spray their fruit- 
trees, and killed my bees, so now I have but 2 colo- 
nies. So you will see l have quit the business. 
Don’t want to be bothered with them. W. Y. 

No comments are needed. 

C. P. DaADANT. 


Since the foregoing came in, we have re- 
ceived this information from Mr. Dadant: 


Epitor YoRK:—The Bill to prevent the 
spraying of fruit-trees in bloom was killed in 





The Apiary of Otto Banker is shown 


on the first page. When sending the picture 
he wrote thus, under date of Feb. 9, 1907: 


[ did not get any honey last season on ac- 
count of being so wet the bees could not 
gather it, andthe frogs would sit at the en- 
trances when the bees did work and catch 
most of them as they alighted. The strongest 
colonies got enough honey to winter on, but 
the weaker ones we had to feed. I had 135 
colonies, and did not get honey enough for 
my Own use. 

My bees are wintering very well so far—54 
colonies in the cellar and the rest in chaff 
hives outdoors. 

In the picture Iam standing on a hive, and 
the other two people are neighbors of mine. 
My storehouse is located back of me, and the 
other building shown in white is my house. I 
could not get a full view of the apiary on ac- 
count of so much shade. OTTo BANKER. 


The Far-Western Bee-Keeper is the 
name of another bee-paper, whose first num- 
ber (for March) has just come to our desk. It 
is a 20-page monthly (size of page 6x84 
inches), and published at 50 cents a year, by 
Henry E. Horn, Riverside, Calif. It makes a 
very creditable appearance. 


Lower Freight-Rates on Bees.—Mr. 
N.E. France, General Manager of the Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers’ Association, sends us the 
following for publication : 


The South Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association 
met lately for business at the residence of 
Pres. E. J. Atchley, and by united effort on 
the part of the officers, a reduction on freight- 
rate from $1.85 per 100 pounds, on live bees 
in car-load lots, down to 79 cents per 100 
pounds to all points in Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, and other Western points of the 
Ft. Worth and Denver railroad; and 81 cents 


the Senate Committee, in Springfield, by Sen- 
ator Dunlap, chairman of the committee. He 
positively asserted that intelligent horticul- 
turists will no longer spray their fruit-trees 
during bloom, because spraying during bloom 
is an injury to the blossom, He said that it 
was therefore unnecessary to load the statutes 
with a measure that would be useless and 
might give opportunity to ill-intentioned api- 
arists to cause trouble to horticulturists if 
they happened to begin spraying while there 
still was a trace of bloom on the trees. 


In private conversation with the writer, 
Senator Dunlap said that he knew of dealers 
in sprayers, who had formerly advised spray- 
ing during bloom, and who had become con- 
vinced that it was a mistake, and would 
therefore cease to recommend it. 

It behooves the bee-keepers to keep a vigi- 
lant eye upon this matter, and inform their 
neighbor horticulturists of these things. Such 
a leading horticulturist as Senator Dunlap is 
authority on tree-spraying, and his public 
statement is of value to us in helping to stop 
the practise of misapplied spraying. It may 
be that this will have the result of puttinga 
stop to bloom-spraying. C. P. Dapant. 


to intermediate points in Colorado. This 
makes a bright future for the bee-industry of 
Southern Texas, and to get the old rate cut 
more than half gives cause of rejoicing. 

We have put in an application tothe Railroad 
Company to the effect that we want a ruling 
to go along with the reduced freight-rate— 
not to allow any one to load bees for ship- 
ment until such person first screens the car 
with wire-cloth in such a manner as will not 
allow bees to escape from the car while in 
transit. We feel sure we will get such ruling. 

The South Texas Association was instru- 
mental in getting a one-third reduction on 
bees shipped by express from Beeville to all 
points onthe Wells Fargo lines, which re- 
duction was later extended from other points. 
There are several cars of bees to go from Bee- 
ville this spring. This Association also 
secured a lower local freight-rate on honey 
several years ago. 


We congratulate the Southwest Texas Bee- 
Keepers’ Association on the good work it has 
been able to do. We regret to learn, how- 
ever, that its president, E. J. Atchley, suffered 
a stroke of paralysis about a month ago. He 
is recovering, and doubtless will soon be “as 
good as new”? again. 


———— 


Preparing for Honey Advertising.— 
The committee appointed to advertise honey, 
and thus use the fund raised for such purpose 
by the Honey-Producers’ League, send this 
for publication : 


ARTICLES WANTED BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
ADVERTISING HONEY. 


The $1408.27 raised by the Honey-Producers’ 
League has been turned over to the National 
Association, and a committee appointed to 
spend that money in advertising honey and 
otherwise advancing its sales. 

The first plan to be put into operation will 
be that of publishing in the general press, 
short articles setting forth the healthfulness, 
deliciousness, purity and desirability of honey 


asa food. The purpose for which these arti- 
cles are written need not appear upon the 
surface. It is better that it should not ap- 
pear, but there ought to be something about 
each article that would unconsciously lead 
the reader to have a better opinion of honey, 
to have greater confidence in its purity and 
healthfulness, or knowledge of its economic 
value as a food; tkat honey is not an expen- 
sive food, requires no cooking, no sweetening 
nor other special preparation, but is the 
‘*whole thing’’ ready for use; that choice 
bakings sweetened with honey do not dry up 
as quickly as sugar-sweetened goods. Also 
call attention to Pure Food Laws, and no 
adulterated honey now sold. 

These articles should leave the reader with 
his mouth watering to test the true delicious- 
ness of honey. The articles must be short— 
not over 300 to 400 words—and will be judged 
with reference to their value: ist. Will this 
article attract attention and interest the gen- 
eral reader? 2d. Will the reader who is not 
acquainted with the use of honey be likely to 
investigate and use honey? 

Of course, it would be an easy matter for 
us to employ one man to write a series of 
articles for this purpose, but the committee 
wishes to secure the very best that the coun- 
try can produce, and takes this method of in- 
viting everybody to send in articles of this 
nature. Not over 400 words, perhaps less to 
include the thought. Mail each article to W. 
Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Mich., who will read 
and mark them according to their merits. 
The best will be marked 10, next best 9, and 
soon. They will then be sent to R. L. Taylor, 
who will also read and mark the same. He 
will then send them to N. E. France, who will 
also mark them. The articles receiving the 
highest markings in the aggregate, will be 
used and their authors paid $5.00 each. Every- 
body is invited to contribute. No limit to the 
number of articles each person may send in. 
Perhaps 30 or more articles will be used. 

Please write plainly on one side of the 
paper, or, better still, use a typewriter, if pos- 
sible. N. E. France, Platteville, Wis., 

W. Z. HutcHinson, Flint, Mich., 
R. L. Taytor, Lapeer, Mich., 
Committee. 

We hope our readers will accept the above 
invitation, and thus help the committee as 
well as themselves. The proposed advertis- 
ing should help all producers of honey, 


although only a few people contributed to the 
fund of a little over $1400. But, perhaps, 
others will be glad to add to the fund by 
making donations te it from time to time. 
en the committee would not object 
to this. 
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ANDREW D. PRYAL 


Among the few remaining bee-keepers of 
California may be named Andrew D. Pryal, of 
Oakland. He was born, as it were, one of 
Nature’s noblemen. His earliest recollections 
were those of the trees, flowers, bees, and 
birds when he was a child upon his father’s 
place in Ireland, where his father conducted 
the Crowhill Nurseries, in County Mayo, and 
there the son learned the business which he 
has followed the greater portion of his life. 


Owing to the harshness of the then land- 


laws of that land, coupled with the failure of 
erops, the father lost his holdings, and he and 
his family removed to England. There the 
younger Pryal worked as a landscape gar- 
dener most of the time, or until he came to 
America. For several years he lived in Ala- 
bama and Louisiana. In 1854 he went to 
California, where he has since resided. 


He was not long in that State before he 
recognized the fact that gardening and horti- 
culture offered great possibilities for the tiller 
of the soil in those directions. So he never 
‘* went to the mines,’’ as nearly every early 
Californian did. He soon had a garden in 
San Francisco, where, in addition to raising 
plants, shrubs, flowers and strawberries, he 
also tended a patch of vegetables. In those 
days it was no uncommon thing to sell a rose- 
bush for the sum of $10, and other plants in 
like proportion. 

Mr. Pryal held the first plant and tree auc- 
tion that was held in San Francisco, and it is 
needless to say that the financial returns were 
quite satisfactory. His nursery was near 
what was then called ‘* Russ’s Garden,” in the 
neighborhood of 6th and Folsom streets. Just 
after the big fire of last April, Mr. P. re- 
marked that he ‘‘saw San Francisco almost 
houseless when he came therein the early 
days, and he had lived to see it practically 
houseless again, after it had a half-century of 
remarkable growth.’’ Recently he made sev- 
eral visits to that city, and he was struck with 
the rapidity with which it is being rebuilt, 
and he called it the ‘old California pluck ” 
that was again exerting itself. 

After marrying, he assumed charge of the 
‘** Mission”? gardens, at Mission San Jose, in 
Alameda county, the oldest in the vicinity of 
San Francisco. From there he was called to 
superintend the planting of some of the 
largest vineyards and orchards in the cele- 
brated Napa Valley. Being a friend of United 
States Senator Gwin, that gentleman had him 
look after one of his big holdings in what is 
now almost in the center of Oakland. When 
the war broke out, the Senator wanted Mr. 
Pryal to purchase the property—something 
over 160 acres—but owing to its closeness to 
the bay, and, consequently the climate being 
more or less cold (he was then slightly sub- 
ect to rheumatism), he decided not do so. 

e, however, purchased from the same person 
a small tract of land 4 miles further north, 
and lying close up to the foot-hills, which 
has been the family home ever since. There 
the climate is almost perfect. It is considered 
one of the prettiest spots, naturally, in the 
country, and ithas been improved by judic- 
ious planting and cultivation. There Mr. 
Pryal conducted his nursery business and 
horticultural pursuits, He loved to experi- 
ment, and he has the honor of being the first 
person in the State to raise new varieties of 
fruits and vegetables, and this long before 
Luther Burbank became a resident of that 


State. In fact, he sold the latter, in the ’70’s, 
some of the trees that he (Burbank) used to 
help him in his experiments. Oneof Mr. P.’s 
worriments during his present illness, is that 
he can not get out and superintend the plant- 
ing of a field to a new variety of potato of his 
originating, that he lays great store upon. 

For years he has been a prominent citizen 
of hiscounty. He held a position as member 
of the Horticultural Commission Board of 
Alameda for 21 years—the longest period any 
one man has held the officein that county. 
Then he was a member of the Oakland Board 
of Trade for several terms. 


Mr. Pryal’s wife, who died in December, 
1896, was an estimable lady,and was the 
mother of 9 children, all of whom grew to 
manhood and womanhood, though 2 sons and 
2 daughters are deceased. Those, as well as 
theremaining 3 sonsand 2 daughters, attained 
to more or less prominence in their several 
callings. The parents gave them, in addition 
to a public school training, a Christian educa- 
tion—an inheritance they have reason to be 
thankful for. 

It was in 1865 that Mr. Pryal secured his 
first bees—some 10 colonies in movable-frame 
hives. This apiary is in existence to-day, and 
it is probably the only apiary that has been 
continuously kept in one place for so long a 





The Production of Comb 
Honey 


BY ALLEN LATHAM. 


A correspondent has requested that 
I write an article for the American Bee 
Journal describing the hive I use and 
the plan I follow in producing comb 
honey. Now it so happens that I do not 
depend upon my bees for a livelihood, 
my work with the bees being my avo- 
cation, and thus it follows that my plan 
and plans are forever undergoing a 
shake-up due to my love for experi- 
menting. Also my profession—teaching 
—has occasioned more or less moving 


about, so that | have had to vary my 
methods to suit the varying local condi- 
tions. My method which I followed so 
successfully in the home of my youth 
proves impracticable where I now live. 
In this article | can give in a general 
way only the practice which I follow, 


and in doing this I fully realize that it 
is the plan generally followed by suc- 
cessful apiarists, and that I shall offer 


period in California. Since 1876 the bees have 
been the care of his oldest son (W. A.), who 
has considerable reputation as a bee-keeper. 

In 1866, Mr. Pryal was one of the trustees 
of the district school of which Albert J. King, 
an authority on bees, was teacher. Mr. King 
was afterwards publisher and editor of the 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine. The senior Mr. 
Pryal never claimed to be an expertin bee- 
matters—he was more of a student of insect 
life injurious to the plants, trees and vegeta- 
bles of the Golden State. 

Few Californians have rounded out a more 
honorable and useful life than has the subject 
of this sketch, who is now well passed the 
allotted three score and ten, and it is to be 
hoped that he will be restored to health and 
live as long as, or longer than, his father, who 
was over 90 years of age when he died. 


The subject of the foregoing interesting 
sketch is the father of Mr. W. A. Pryal, who 
** reflects’? on bees occasionally, the first in- 
stallment of which appears in this issue of 
the American Bee Journal. 

‘“W. A.” was in Chicago during the 
Columbian Exposition, in 1893, when we had 
the rare privilege of making his acquaintance, 
which has grown into a prized friendship dur- 
ing the passing years, although over 2000 miles 
lies between us. Heis an entertaining writer, 
which, with his bee-keeping experience and 
large familiarity with things apiarian in gen- 
eral, make him one of the best contributors a 
bee-paper can have. 





The Chicago-Northwestern Conven- 
tion Photograph was taken Dec. 6, 1906. 
which was very good indeed. Price, post- 
paid, in mailing tube, 60 cents. Send orders 
to the office a the American Bee Journal, 


and we will see that the pictures are mailed. 


nothing new of great importance. 

As to describing my hive: I hesi- 
tate, for space would scarcely allow a 
complete description, and without a 
complete description I could not do jus- 
tice to the hive which I now use. Per- 
mit me therefore to state briefly that 
my hive is one of my own make, in 
many particulars like the hive I des- 
scribed in these columns somewhat over 


a year ago. It is double-walled, air- 
spaced, frames closed-end and hanging 
crosswise. The hive is set perfectly 


level, the inner bottom sloping to the 
front so that space under the iront 
frames is an inch or more deep. The 


entrance is about one inch deep and 
full width of hive. -I use 11 frames, 
inside measure 10x12 inches, the fol 
lower at the rear held by two st 

springs. The super is of such size a 
to take in a _ section-case holding 24 
plain 4 1 sections, or 28 7-to- the-foot 
sections. ence separators are used 
with the plain sections, and no separa- 
tors with the other sort except on the 


This latter device—sec- 


outside rows 
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with fence 


solid 


each side between sections and side-wall 


tions separator at 
of section-case—l tried during the last 
season with highly gratifying results, 
there being no sections but what would 


readily sell in the home market, and 
most of them would easily do to ship 
to distant market. 

I have always made use of and advo- 
cated double supers, that is, an outer 
super-shell with separate case of sec- 
tions to set within. This method gives 


much better results in comb honey pro- 
duction than can be got in single-walled 
supers. lormerly I practised letting the 
bees have access to space between the 
case and outer shell, but I now exclude 
the bees from that space. 

I rarely wait till the bees begin to 
whiten the combs before putting on sup- 
ers. If 1 did I should be bothered by 
swarming more than I am. I put on 
supers of sections in spring just as soon 
as | see “graduating nurse-bees” 
crowding 


into the space back of the 
follower, regardless of whether there is 
a honey-flow or not. This first super 
is usually well supplied with bait-sec- 


tions, and often continues to be a bait- 
section case throughout the season. 


If this case gets filled with good 
honey—big IF here—I remove it early; 
but as it is usually filled with a mix- 


ture of inferior honey and honey-dew 
in this locality, I leave it on as the top 
super till late in the season. 

The bees generally take immediate 
possession of this first super and the 
hive is thus relieved of crowding. If 
the honey comes I do not allow the 
bees to crowd this case full—at the 
jeopardy of a crowded brood-nest and 
of swarming—but I early insert between 
it and the brood-chamber another supea 


of new sections with full sheets of 
foundation. If the season continues 
good a third case is inserted. Whether 


this third case goes between the two 
cases already on the hive, or between 
the second case and the brood-chamber, 
is a matter to be decided by the condi- 
tion of things about each particular 
colony, and also by the character of 
the flow and its duration. If the sec- 
ond super is nearly:completed I some- 
times raise both supers, and if the sec- 
ond super is only half-filled I insert 
a third between the two. 

This brings about the completion of 
the second super before the need of a 
fourth super comes; and upon the re- 
moval of the second super, the first and 
third supers become the first and sec- 
ond, the fourth being treated as a new 
third super. Number 1, as will be seen, 
is sacrificed for the good of the others. 
Bees will rarely swarm if this top super 
is filled, or nearly filled, with sealed 
honey, and between it and the brood- 
chamber stands a super of empty sec- 
tions. I would not convey the idea thar 
the top-super is a total loss. Far, from 
it, for if edible the honey is not hurt 
by its long stay at the top, and if un- 
edible the poor grade of honey has been 
paying good interest by checking 
swarming. 

It will be noted that my plan is to 
keep the bees lifting all honey to the 
supers, clearing constantly the brood- 
combs for the use of the queen. 

This plan has worked well with ine 


case 


where there is an early flow with a 
more or less continuous flow till late 
in June. In July, when my best flow 
occurs, I plan, before the flow begins, 
to have 2 fresh supers ready for each 
colony. Bees almost never swarm with 
me during this flow from the sumac, 
and will fill supers whether they be nex. 
to the brood-chamber or away at the 
top of the tiered supers, provided the 
flow is of sufficient duration. By this 
time of the season the economic condi- 
tion of the average colony is such that 
the swarming impulse but rarely comes 
into existence—only in the case of colo- 
nies that have “come on late” does it 
occur. 

This method leaves me at the end of 
the season with a super from each col- 
ony which is often of poorly finished 
and inferior honey, sections badly pro- 
polized and not infrequently many un- 
capped corners with empty cells, but 
since I am troubled little by swarming, 
and since I usually get besides this in- 
ferior case from 2 to 4 other cases of 
fair to excellent sections, I willingly 
make the sacrifice. 


I spoke above of using 7-to-the-foot 
sections without separators other than 
next the outer rows. This plan gives 
good results only when such supers are 
inserted between super and_ brood- 
chamber, and only when bees are so 
plentiful that they take possession of all 
the 28 sections at one time. Beginning 
work in the sections simultaneously they 
will, since the hive is level, make all 
combs meet half-way even without sep- 
arators. As far as I can see, I can get 
28 sections thus just as easily as I get 
24 with fence separators, and the work 
in preparing the sections is somewhat 
less. Bottom-starters must always be 
used in case separators are dispensed 
with. 

I feel somewhat guilty in offering this 
article, and do so only because I have 
been asked. I shall during the coming 
season employ a radically different 
method, but since it has not been thor- 
oughly put to the test I will not offer 
it here. In a general way the plan out- 
lined here is what I have followed with 
slight variations for a score of years. 

Norwich, Conn. 
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BY E. F. ATWATER. 


Dr. Miller’s reply to “Utah,” page 114, 
(the question being, “My bees have at 
least 300 acres of clover and alfafa 
within 2 miles. How many colonies can 
I pasture to be safe?”) arouses my in- 
terest. Surely the nectar-producing 
qualities of plants must vary greatly in 
different regions. If Dr. Miller is cor- 
rect, that 200 colonies might do well on 
300 acres of white clover—if it yields 
—I would add: We have moved all 
our yards that were between Meridian 
and Boise, considering the country un- 
fitted for profitable bee-keeping, yet this 
“tabbooed” district is simply grand for 
spring breeding, and hundreds, or even 
thousands, of acres of as fine white clov- 
er as one could wish, are covered with a 
mass of bloom during part of May, of- 


of Colonies for the 


ten all of June, with more or less bloom 
for many weeks later. The bees work 
on it quite industriously, but, as a rule 
the crops are very light. Through that 
district there is but little alfalfa—our 
great source of nectar. 


Having spent 6 years here, the sea- 
son of 1906 was the first in which 
white clover gave a good account of 
itself. Bees in any of our abandoned 
locations would have done well. I 
think that irrigation and cool nights 
are unfavorable to the secretion of nec- 
tar in the white clover bloom, as a 
general rule. Probably “Utah’s” con- 
ditions are somewhat similar to those 
here. If he means that much of that 
300 acres is sweet clover, even I0 per- 
cent of it, and he is so fortunate as to 
live where that plant yields abundant- 
ly, then he might be able to keep 300 
or more colonies in one yard, if the 
alfalfa has also the habit of yielding 
abundantly. 


Alfalfa certainly is a far more near- 
ly constant source of profitable crops 
in the arid West than is white clover, 
but I should be seriously discouraged 


- if only 300 acres were within easy range 


of an apiary. I have seen that much cut 
before it was of any value to bees, near 
some yards. If there is 1000 acres oO? 
more within 2 miles, some of it is usual- 
ly allowed to bloom. Sometimes some- 
thing delays one rancher, sometimes an- 
other. One year a tenant may cut early, 
another year another tenant may have 
different views and cut later. 


I have in mind a range that I have 
never considered above the average 
good locality. Just such a range as you 
or I might risk 100 colonies'on. A bee- 
keeper occupied it with 400 colonies in 
one yard, and has always averaged a 
fair crop, compared with other yards 
around him. In a season when no one 
else within a good many miles got any 
comb honey, he took 100 cases. Not 
because of the big apiary, but he had a 
little spurt of nectar and was prepared 
for it. Some of my own yards did nor 
have even that little flow, though only 
6 1-2 to 12 miles away. The subject 
of over-stocking is one of which we 
know but little. 

Meridian, Idaho. 
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Something More on Hive- 
Making 


BY G, C. GREINER. 


As much as I dislike jangles and 
snappy disputes in publications that are 
intended to help our fellowmen in their 
undertakings, I find it sometimes neces- 
sary to correct and explain things when 
our arguments are misunderstood or 
misrepresented. The general trend of 
Mr. Bevins’ article, on page 128, is 
plain evidence that we do not see things 
alike, and this from the simple fact that 
he takes his views from a very different 
standpoint from which mine are taken. 

I did not mean to say that we could 
not make bee-hives out of all miscel- 
laneous material. Of course we can, 
if we have no eye for improvements and 
up-to-date surroundings, and if we have 
plenty of time that we can not utilize 
to better advantage. From a financial 
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standpoint we can not do it. If I have 
to belittle my own ability to bring out 
facts, belittle it is. I would not mislead 
the inexperienced for the sake of keep- 
ing or building up a mechanical reputa- 
tion. At the high rate of wages paid 
at the present time for intelligent labor, 
a mechanic’s time is too valuable to 
spend it making hives out of hap-hazard 
material, and if the person who under- 
takes it is no mechanic, he would bet- 
tera let the job alone, anyhow. 


One of the most astonishing points in 
Mr. Bevins’ argument is this: “A few 
shades difference between the thickness 
of lumber cuts no figure.” In his way 
of looking at it, it may not; in mine, it 
cuts a big figure. The variation of a 
few shades in thickness would com- 
pletely upset all our plans and calcula- 
tions. A few shades difference in the 
thickness of the end-pieces would nec- 
essitate a few shades difference in the 
length of sides, and a few shades dif- 
ference in the thickness of sides would 
necessitate a few shades difference in 
the length of cleats and cover-end- 
pieces, and so it would go all along in- 
definitely. 

Reasonable accuracy does not amount 
to anything if we expect to do syste- 
matic work on a paying basis. We must 
have accuracy as close as mechanical 
skill can produce it; nothing short of 
that will insure uniformity in our out- 
fits. And whilst we are speaking ot 
accuracy, I wish to tell Mr. Bevins, 
that neither he nor any other person can 
cut one single hive-body end-piece as 
true as machine-work, or, as is neces- 
sary to put up hives in workmanlike 
manner. 

In regard to time, the difference is 
still more striking. By the time he has 
his material for one single piece picked 
out, measured, and marked off, ready 
to use his handsaw, dozens can be cut 
by machinery, and before he ever gets 
the first piece cut, another dozen can be 
dropped. Where, then, is our gain, the 
“saving of much money,” if we have to 
make many hives? It is right the other 
way: The more hives we have to make, 
the less we can afford to tinker with a 
lot of rubbish. Then there is so much 
other work, such as ripping, rabbeting, 
matching, tenoning, etc., that can not 
only be done so much faster, but incom- 
parably better than handwork. 


When we started bee-keeping some 30 
years ago, we decided on 3-4 inch (2 
wished we had made it 7-8) for all 
thick hive-material except bottoms, 
which we made 7-8 mch. After mak- 
ing hives for a number of years, we 
had sorted out a lot of 3-4-inch lumber 
that was not adapted for hive-bodies or 
supers. To dispose of it to the best 
advantage, we decided, contrary to our 
established plan of uniformity, to use 
the same for bottoms. As long as we 
wintered bees in the cellars, this dif- 
ference in thickness cut no figure, as 
Mr. B. says; but late years, since we 
are wintering bees in chaff-packed cases 
on the summer-stands, this little varia- 
tion has caused quite an amount of 
trouble, and I regret that that change 
was ever made. The flight-holes don’t 
come right. When packing for winter, 
I have to watch every hive to see wheth- 


er the bottom is 3-4 or 7-8 inch thick, 
and make allowances accordingly. Uni- 
formity in every particular will save 
us, soon or later, annoyances of a simi- 
lar nature. 

To cut the matter short, although it 
may be a repetition, I will give my views 
and advice in a nut-shell: Any mechan- 
ically inclined bee-keeper, who has ac- 
cess to the necessary machinery and 
can conveniently procure the material, 
can do well getting out his own hives 
and appliances. Otherwise, if he wishes 
to make use of his mechanical skill, it 
would be more profitable to order his 
supplies in the flat from one of our re- 
gular supply-manufacturers, and do his 
own nailing, painting, wiring, etc.—in 
short, do all the rest. “If the stock de- 
sired should be different from any regu- 
lar standard goods, then make out a 
list with exact description of shape and 


— 
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Convention of Bee-Keepers’ 
Associations at Brantford 


REPORTED BY J. L. BYER. 


(Continued from page 190 ) 
TuHurspAY Morninc SESSION. 


The convention was addressed by Mr. 
P. W. Hodgetts, Secretary of the On- 
tario Bee-Keepers’ Association, as fol- 
lows: 

IMPROVING THE BEE-KEEPING 

INDUSTRY 


Since accepting the position of Sec- 
retary of the Provincial Bee-keepers’ 
Association last fall I have been look- 
ing over your reports for the past 15 
years. I have done this with the idea 
of finding out if possible just what you 
have been doing in the past, and what 
your aims are for the future. In 1895 
I find that you had thirteen affiliated as- 
sociations. In 1905, ten years later, eleven 
associations. In the years between the 
number varied from nine to twelve. In 
this respect your experience seems to 
have been very similar to that of the 
Fruit-growers’ Association with which 
I have been more closely connected. I 
want therefore to tell you a little of 
what they have done in the past, and 
what they are striving to do at present. 

The Ontario Fruit-growers’ Associa- 
tion has now been in existence some 
forty-seven years and is, therefore, 
somewhat older than the Bee-keepers’ 
Association. For about thirty or thirty- 
five years the association devoted the 
greater part of its time to the considera- 
tion of questions which are called pure- 
ly educational. Such, for instance, as 
“Best Varieties for Planting,” “Care of 





dimensions and send it to the firm you 
wish to patronize. You'll be surprised 
how close they will come to your meas- 
urement, to say nothing of the fine 
quality of their goods. It is a pleasure 
to work them up. This is my experi- 
ence. 

Outside of shipping-cases, there is 
only one part of our outfit—the hive- 
stand—that can be made out of box- 
lumber to any advantage and make rea- 
sonable accuracy answer. But by no 
means take it that they can be “thrown 
together.” The better they are made, 
the less annoyances later on. Our leis- 
ure hours can be profitably utilized by 
building a few now and then, but it is 
the same with stands, and _ shipping- 
cases, too, as with all the rest—if we 
have to make many, the saw-table is the 
place to get out the stuff. 

LaSalle, N. Y. 


the Orchard,” “Pruning,” etc. It seemed 
as if the officers had got into this rut, 
if I may call it so, and were content to 
stay there. However, about ten years 
ago one of their most enterprising di- 
rectors suggested that associations 
should be formed in various parts of the 
Province in affiliation with the Ontario 
association. 


As the Provincial association was do- 
ing considerable work among amateur 
horticulturists, the first organization 
work was carried on among the horti- 
cultural societies in the cities and towns, 
with the result that the membership 
jumped to something over 5,000. The 
majority of these were, of course, ama- 
teur horticulturists only. Following 
this movement, it was suggested that 
local fruit-growers’ associations should 
be formed in the larger apple-growing 
centers of the Province. Active canvas- 
sing was carried on, organizers sent out 
to attend a series of orchard meetings 
and with such gratifying results that 
some forty associations were formed, 
with a membership of almost 7oo. A 
constitution was drawn up by the Pro- 
vincial association for the guidance of 
these local fruit-growers’ associations, 
and the objects named there were also 
purely educational. With the forma- 
tion of these two sets of affiliated as- 
sociations and societies, the work of the 
Provincial association seemed to have 
assumed very great proportions, and the 
directors and officers were congratulat- 
ing themselves on the success of both 
these movements. 


Two years later, one would hardly 
have recognized the Provincial associa- 
tion. The horticultural societies had 
broken away, and the majority of the 
fruit-growers’ associations had gone out 
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The reasons were not 
In regard to the latter, 
were organized among purely 


of existence. 
hard to find. 
which 
professional fruit-growers, there was 
nothing to hold them together. The 
enthusiasm instilled in them by the or- 
ganizer brought them to the meetings 
for perhaps the first year, but after- 
wards they were content to stay at home 
and obtain such information from the 
horticultural publications. The trouble 
with the horticultural societies was 
somewhat different. They claimed that 
it was impossible for them to receive 
full justice from a board of directors 
who were largely professional fruit- 
growers. 

The directors of the Provincial asso- 
ciation at their next annual meeting dis- 
cussed the matter thoroughly, and, while 
not discouraged, decided to proceed 
more cautiously, and along sounder lines 
than they had been working in the 
past. It was discovered that there were 
im existence in the Province a few fruit- 
growers’ associations, so-called, that had 
been working along commercial lines 
for a number of years with considerable 
success. Mention was also made of the 
formation of a number of such asso- 
ciations in Ohio and New York States, 
which had for their main object the 
better packing and shipping of the fruit 
grown by their members. As much in- 
formation as possible was obtained in 
regard to this work, and at the annual 
meeting at Leamington, 1903, a manager 
of one of the largest of these associa- 
tions in Ohio addressed the convention 
on the so-called co-operative movement 
among fruit-growers. One of his main 
contentions was that to hold fruit-grow- 
ers together, or, in fact, any class of 
farmers, it was necessary to show them 
that it would mean more money in their 
pockets by joining an association. At 
the close of this convention a special 
committee of the Ontario association 
was appointed to undertake the forma- 
tion of co-operative fruit shipping as- 
sociations throughout the Province. 

This work has now been carried on 
for three years,. with the result that 
there were last year over twenty strong 
associations in existence throughout the 
Province, and the probability is that this 
number will be doubled during the pres- 
ent year. Every association reports that 
instead of having trouble in getting 
members they have had to turn great 
numbers away. The success of the 
movement, of course, lies in the fact 
that, where in former years farmers 
had been compelled to accept almost 
nothing for the product of their orchards, 
or in many cases had allowed it to rot 
on the ground during the last three 
years they have been receiving very 
handsome profits from the area in fruit. 
In some cases the profits have been so 
very high as compared with past 
methods that we have kept them quiet 
for fear of inducing too many to rush 
into the co-operative packing and ship- 
ping without proper leadership. 

You may say that we have not yet 
accomplished our end, as these associa- 
tions are purely commercial. Such is 
not the case, however, as almost every 
one of them has one or more meetings 
during the year, at which addresses are 


delivered on purely educational topics. 
In addition to this the profits from the 
orchards have so pleased the owners 
that they have begun to pay attention 
to the various educational matters in 
connection with the orchard, such as 
pruning, cultivation, use of clover, crops, 
etc. In addition to this, the by-laws 
of many of the associations compel the 
growers of the fruit to practice better 
methods of pruning and spraying, and 
in this way the interest of the farmer 
is increased on subjects which in former 
years he paid no attention to what- 
ever. 

The formation of these commercial 
associations has worked a wonderful 
change in the aims and methods of the 
Provincial association. The programme 
for its annual meeting is now arranged 
with a view to promoting the welfare 
of these associations in every way. An 
opportunity is given to each of them to 
report on the year’s work, prominent 
authorities on all subjects relating to 
the packing, marketing, etc., are brought 
to deliver addresses. The subject of 
transportation, instead of being a small 
issue, as in former years, is now one of 
the leading topics at the meeting, and 
the strongest committee appointed is one 
dealing with matters affecting the trans- 
portation of the fruit crop. 

The sum and substance of this mat- 
ter from our experience is that some 
commercial aim seems necessary to get 
the farmers together and to hold their 
interest. Along with such commercial 
idea, there is no trouble in working in 
educational matter. 

I have noticed in your annual reports 
that from time to time considerable 
discussion has arisen as to whether it 
is advisable to form too many of these 
associations or to increase your mem- 
bership beyond its present members. 
The fear has been that production will 
increase to such an extent as to flood 
the market and lower prices. The same 
might have been said in regard to the 
fruit situation five years ago. The On- 
tario markets were evidently taking 
about all that they could handle, and 
no other markets seemed available for 
anything except perhaps our apple crop. 
It was pointed out, however, that large 
quantities of fruit were going into our 
Northwest Provinces from the United 
States. The Ontario men seemed to be 
lax in their method of handling the 
fruit, so that the west would not touch 
our fruit in any considerable quantity. 
This, however, has been remedied by 
the organization of local associations, 
and, where from one point two years 
ago one carload of fruit was sent to 
the west, the past season 60 carloads 
were shipped into Winnipeg for distri- 
bution throughout the Provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


In regard to the apple markets, as 
soon as it was known that our fruit 
could be purchased in quantities and of 
even quality, the larger apple firms in 
Great Britain and France sent their buy- 
ers direct to Ontario, with the result 
that most of last season’s crop has been 
bought f. o. b. here. Under the old 
system the fruit was gathered together 
by the packers right from the orchard 
and sent on consignment to the Euro- 


pean markets, with very unsatisfactory 
results in most cases. A great deal of 
fruit was wasted in the orchards in 
many cases and fruit after being bar- 
relled was exposed to all kinds of weath- 
er conditions before being placed on 
board cars, and even then did not re- 
ceive proper attention en route to the 
places of destination. Now this has 
all been changed. The fruit is packed 
at the proper season, hauled into cen- 
tral packing houses, where it is proper- 
ly graded and packed by the one set of 
experienced men. The purchaser now 
knows that he can depend on getting 
exactly what he desires, and, as the re- 
putation of the firm is at stake there 
is very little chance for dissatisfaction 
from either party. 
(Continued next week.) 


Report of the Kansas Con- 
vention 


The 4th Annual Meeting of the Kan- 
sas State Bee-Keepers’ Association was 
held in Topeka, Dec. 27 and 28, 1906. 

At 2:30 p. m. Pres. Dr. G. Bohrer 
called the meeting to order. The min- 
utes of the previous year’s meeting were 
read by the Secretary and afterward ap- 
proved. : 

Pres. Bohrer appointed the following 
committee on amendments to the Con- 
stitution: E. Davidson, J. D. Smith, 
and J. J. Measer. They recommended 
that the office of treasurer be abolished, 
and that the secretary act as treasurer. 

At the evening session C. P. Dadant, 
of Illinois, read a very instructive paper 
in “Bee-Culture vs. Horticulture,” show- 








ing the importance of bees in the polli- 


nation of fruit-growing. 

[See page 109 for this paper.—Ep.] 

The present foul brood law was dis- 
cussed, and it was unanimously agreed 
that it was deficient as a measure to 
stamp out the disease. Pres. Bohrer 
appointed the following committee to 
secure necessary amendments: O. A. 
Keene, J. J. Measer, and E. W. Dun- 
ham. It was thought that the law 
should allow the bee-inspector at least 
$3.00 per day instead of $2.00 as it now 
reads, and to have the power to go in- 
to any adjoining county if mecessary 
where there is no inspector, should a 
case of foul brood or any other bee- 
disease appear that is of dangerous 
character. 

Another change should be in the num- 
ber of signatures to a petition, which 
should be redi.ced from 25 to 5, as many 
a county could not secure 25 bee-keep- 
ers to sign a petition; and if there were 
only a few, and foul brood be en- 
trenched, it would soon become un- 
manageable. For this reason, only 5 
signatures on a petition is asked. 

The second day’s session was called 
to order by Pres. Bohrer at 10 a. m. 
It was voted to hold the next meeting 
at Hutchinson during the week of the 
State Fair. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Dr. 


Bohrer, of Lyons; Vice-President, E. 

W. Dunham, of Topeka; Secretary and 

Treasurer, O. A. Keene, of Topeka. 
Several questions of 


interest were 
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discussed by those present, and Mr. J. S. 
Young explained his system of queen- 
rearing. It was voted to ask the State 
for an appropriation for a Pure-Queen 
Breeding Station at the College at Man- 
hattan. Pres. Bohrer appointed Dr. H. 
A. Warner and O. A. Keene to investi- 
gate the matter. 

At 7:30 p. m., a banquet for all the 
members of the Association was given 
at the National Hotel, after which an- 





other session was held, during which 
many important questions were dise 
cussed. 

This was the largest and most in- 
structive meeting ever held by the As- 
sociation. It is hoped that there may be 
even a larger attendance at the next 
meeting, which, as above mentioned, is 
to be held at Hutchinson during the 
State Fair. 

O. A. Keene, Sec. 


Conducted by Emma M. WILsoN, Marengo, IIl. 








Some Practical Uses of Honey 





Some time ago Miss Wilson requested 
that the sisters give some practical 
uses for honey. Ever since then I 
have had it in my mind to comply with 
said request to the best of my ability, 
but have kept putting it off until a 
more convenient season—until now,the 
convenient season having arrived, I 
will drop a few suggestions right here 
before the subject further eludes me. 

Sisters, do you have ‘‘ Boston baked 
beans’’ of your own manufacture at 
your homes? If so, try the use of 
honey in place of molasses. De-licious ! 


Quite a variation of coatings used in 
the making of cakes may be obtained 
by wholly or partially substituting 
honey for the amount of sugar re- 
quired. Personally,I prefer a partial 
substitution. 

The use of honey in the manufacture 
of home-made candies renders them 
more palatable, and adds greatly to the 
keeping qualities of all kinds, which 
are inclined to harden rapidly. Cookies 
also retain their moisture, and remain 
soft and of apparent freshness much 
longer when honey is used in their 
make-up. 

In the use of honey in cooking one 
must be guarded in reference to burn- 
ing, as it burns more easily than sugar, 
and a double boiler or similar arrange- 
ment comes into play nicely. 

We see honey-cured meats advertised 
as something superior. (Indeed, when 
did we ever hear of anything which 
had the most remote connection with 
honey, advertised as of any quality ex- 
cept superior, from the expression, 
““The land which floweth with milk 
and honey,’’ an expression indicative 
of all sufficiency, down the whole pro- 
cession?) AsI said, these meats are 
pronounced superior, but as honey is 
so easily converted into vinegar, I have 
never ventured along this line, but in 
cooking meats I have added a little 
honey with appreciative results. 

Iam satisfied that the chief reason 
that honey is not more generally used 
in cookery, lies not in that it fails to 


be an improvement, but that it is gen- 
erally conceded to be too delicate a 
luxury for so common a use. 

The use of honey instead of sugar 
doubles the value of any cough syrup, 
and the family having access to honey 
in plenty that can not concoct cough 
syrups equal, or superior, to those 
found on sale is indeed in straits. The 
foundation of these may be a decoction 
of any herb or herbs of known value, 
with honey added to the strained liquor 
toformasyrup. One of the most sim- 
ple is to boil 3 medium-sized potatoes 
(with their jackets on), and when done 
remove and pour into the potato water 
¥% cupful of honey. Strain, and drink 
while hot. This preparation may be 
varied by the addition of anything you 
know to have been beneficial to your- 
self or to any of your friends. 


Lemon-juice, flax-seed tea, or the 
two together, flavored and sweetened 
with honey, are great aids in the way 
of alleviation and prolonging life in 
the case of consumption. 

A raw egg beaten in a pint cup, and 
the cup filled with hot water, sweet- 
ened liberally with honey, furnishes 
both nourishment and medicine in case 
of colds. 

I am forcibly reminded of ‘‘ carrying 
coals to Newcastle,’’ when I see a bee- 
keeper coming out of a drugstore with 
a bottle of world-wide heralded ‘‘ honey 
and tar,” or ‘‘ hoarhound, honey and 
tar,’ and I can scarcely further ana- 
lyze my feelings more than to say they 
are a queer mixture of downright sym- 
pathy, not unalloyed, because, as I said 
before, mixed with vain regrets over 
the short-sightedness of some people, 
and vain attempts to repress my risi- 
bilities altogether when the ridiculous 
point of view looms up. Just to think 
people will do such tricks to the amuse- 
ment of even the clerk who makes the 
sale, when an equally efficient remedy 
might be had at home, by the use of 
his own unadulterated honey, and 
hoarhound of his own raising, and 
that, too, almost without price. But 
he will tell you there are other ingre- 
dients in world-renowned cough reme- 


dies which are not, and can not be, 
produced on the farm, or within the 
bee-yard. What of it? A few cents 
worth of the products of the apiary 
will secure them at a much cheaper 
rate than when bought already com- 
pounded. 

Many families eat honey daily asa 
preventive of colds, and claim its use 
renders them almost exempt. 

How many sisters know that the use 
of honey in the water used for toilet 
purposes prevents and cures chapped 
hands, keeping the cuticle soft and 
free from dryness,so that it is of 
almost a satin finish? Honey, almond 
meal, and lemon-juice, form a fine 
complexion paste. In fact, honey forms 
an important factor in all emollients. 
A little each of honey and flour mixed 
together, and spread on cloth, applied 
to boils and similar afflictions, will 
soon number their days. 

Beeswax is a controlling ingredient 
in many of the most popular salves 
that have been placed on the market. 

I think I now have about performed 
my duty relating to this subject; and 
if I have failed to enumerate some of 
the pet uses of honey with the other 
sisters, let them make it known. 

This is one way to advertise our 
products, and if all keep their mouths 
shut, as if it were asin to herald the 
value of our commodities, while every 
other class of people put forward not 
only claims which can be depended 
upon, but some which are largely im- 
aginary, we can but expect they will 
be kept hustling while we stand with 
our hands in our pockets, as it were, 
and ‘** nothin’ doin’.’’ 

In this connection the Pure Food 
Law will no doubt aid greatly. Dealers 
are only too glad to buy of the pro- 
ducer, fearing the effects that have so 
generally borne upon honey that 
passed through several hands in the 
past. This tends to cut off the career 
of the artificial product and make cor- 
responding room for the natural. The 
new Law will do more for our industry 
than acting as a good salesman, in the 
way of compelling bee-keepers them- 
selves to look to the condition and 
quality of theirhoney. The publishers 
of Gleanings took the trouble to inter- 
view two of our leading dealers as to 
its effect on honey sales. R. A. Bur- 
nett concluded his answer with this 
sentence: ‘If the bee-keepers will let 
their honey ripen before taking it off 
the hives, it will do more than any law 
passed in furthering its consumption.”’ 


Truth, if ever it was uttered; but is 
it not humiliating, that we must be re- 
minded there are those among us who 
are so careless, thoughtless, or dishon- 
est, as to offer such inferior honey ? 

How long would we ourselves patron- 
ize an institution that would insult us 
by offering us fermented or sour food 
of any kind? If not already in this 
latter condition, no one knows better 
than a bee-keeper how quickly unripe 
honey will reach this stage. How fre- 
quently we meet with those who dare 
not touch honey, and many times I 
have thought the trouble from which 
they claimed they suffered might have 
been caused by unripe honey.. 

One of my best customers, at one 
time, could not be prevailed upon to 
taste honey, but once his scruples had 
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been overcome, I succeeded in getting 
him to make one more test, which 
was followed by no bad effects; he 
ever after bought of me all of his 
honey, of which he was inordinately 
fond, and hesitated not to discard ail 
other. 

Now, why should honey from my 
apiary be innocent of harm, or after- 
effects, and that from others guilty ? 
There could not possibly have been 
any difference except that between un- 
ripe and well cured honey. The honey 
partaken of was all in the extracted 
form. Had comb honey been used in 
one case, and extracted in the other, 
one would naturally conclude that the 
wax probably produced the distress. 

As to unripe honey, Gleanings has 
this to say: 


‘*The suggestion of Mr. Burnett isa very 
good one, especially as unripe honey on the 
market will suggest adulteration even if it 


does not make the producer of it actually 


liable under the new law. We should bea 
little fearful, at least, that some chemist 
would declare some unripe honey as adulter- 
ated, and it might be very difficult for the 
producer to prove his innocence of the charge. 
All bee-keepers, therefore, had better err on 
the safe side by seeing to it that all honey 
shipped from their yards is thoroughly ripened, 
with a good body and first-class flavor for the 
kind of honey sold. 


‘*Tt is well to remember that the United 
States standard for honey allows only 25 per- 
cent of water, and any in excess of this 
would certainly be construed as an adultera- 
tion. Producers generally should * paste this 
in their hats.’ ”’ 


Soit is evident that if we are in- 
clined to be the least dishonest, Uncle 
Sam will be right after us; and as to 
being careless, we may awake to the 
fact that there is in existence sucha 
thing as criminal carelessness. 

Miami, Mo. Mary E. Nutu. 





Conducted by Louis H. ScHo.u, New Braunsfels, Tex. 








Making Increase for Out-Api- 
aries 





A bee-keeper wishes to make suffi- 
cient increase to start an out-apiary, 
and wishes to know how to proceed, 
even if he does not get acrop of honey 
at the out-apiary the first season. At 
the home-apiary he has about as many 
colonies as he wantsto keep at that 
place, with perhaps a dozen weak col- 
onies he thinks ‘‘ not worth consider- 
ing. 

Having started out-yards with these 
same conditions, I will tell of two ways 
in which to make the increase, the 
weak colontes ** not worth considering ”’ 
playing a great part in each of these. 

The time of our main honey-flow 
must be considered. If it comes early 
in the season, all colonies for surplus 
storing must be built up to populous 
colonies in time for this flow. Hence, 
it will be seen that there is not much 
time in which colonies can be built up ; 
and bearing this in mind we plan mak- 
ing the increase for the new yard ac- 
cordingly. 

The *‘ dozen weak colonies not worth 
considering ’’ are the very ones that 
are ** considered ’’ in this case. While 
the strong colonies are left on the old 
place, and gotten in readiness for the 
early flow, the weaklings are taken to 
the new location. Here they are fed 
on sugar syrup to stimulate them and 
build up as rapidly as possible. For 
this purpose out-door feeding in a 
wholesale way, giving enough syrup 
each day to make an artificial flow as 
much as possible like a light honey- 
flow, works nicely. 


The syrup should be fed rather thin, 
so the bees will be at work all day, and 
less trouble will result from getting a 
fracas started which would likely be 
caused by feeding thick syrup or 
honey. The feeding should be done a 
little distance from the apiary, neces- 
sitating the bees to carry the feed 
home, much as when gotten from the 
fields. If fruit-bloom has been on in 
addition to the feeding, the bees will 
be stimulated the more, besides getting 
a supply of natural pollen, which 
should otherwise have been supplied 
them artificially also. 

As soon as brood-rearing has ad- 
vanced well enough, and the weather 
is favorable, the colonies are increased’ 
by dividing them. If possible, laying 
queens should be procured for this first 
division, as it is yet too early to rear 
good queens. Only a dozen queens 
need be bought of some of our South- 
ern breeders, who generally carry over 
a lot of them through the winter. Out 
of these some may prove very good, so 
that young queens may be reared from 
them for subsequent divisions, if they 
are better than any of those already in 
the yard. 

To divide the colonies, about two- 
thirds of the brood—mainly sealed—is 
given to the bees on a new stand, since 
the old field-bees return to the old 
stand. The old queen is left in the 
hive on the old stand, while the new 
colony—which now contains mostly 
young bees, and to which a new queen 
is much more easilyand safely intro- 
duced—receives the new queen. The 
entrances of the hives are contracted 
by means of grass, weeds or moss, 
which is preferable to closing en- 


trances with wood or such other mia- 
terial, as the bees can easily enlarge 
the entrances to the needs of the colo- 
nies. To hasten the work feeding is 
kept up unless a_ sufficient honey-flow 
is now on. 

Assoon as these colonies are strong 
enough subsequent divisions are made 
in the same way, but the queens for 
the new divisions may be reared. 
Giving laying queens, however, will 
hasten the work, and give quicker re- 
sults, although the first expense of the 
queens may be an important item with 
the apiarist. Full frames of comb 
foundation should be used to fill up the 
hives when dividing, if combs are not 
on hand. Thusa good use is made of 
the weak colonies, and an out-yard 
established which should be in good 
shape by the following winter. 


If, however, the main honey-flow 
comes later in the season, and there is 
time in which to build the colonies up 
for it, I would proceed so: Now the 
strong colonies are used. New hives 
are fixed up, one for each colony, and 
a bottom-board fastened to the brood- 


- chamber with the entrance closed with 


wire-cloth. Each brood-chamber is 
fitted with a division or follower board, 
or a full set of frames filled with foun- 
dation. From each strong colony now 
are drawn 3 combs of brood and honey, 
and a lot of bees. These are placed in 
one of the prepared hives, and the 
cover is securely put on. Frames of 
foundation from the prepared hives 
are given to the colonies from which 
the combs are taken, placing them on 
each side of the cluster of the brood- 
nest. These colonies will build up in 
time for the honey-flow. and there 
should be less danger of swarming. 


From the weak colonies one or 2 
combs should have been taken also, 
and placed in each of the prepared 
hives, thus making 4 or 5 combs of 
brood and honey, with the rest full 
sheets of foundation. These are then 
at once moved to their location in the 
new yard, the hives and entrances 
opened, and a laying queen in an in- 
troducing cage given to each, when 
feeding, to build them up, is resorted 
to asin the othercase. The division- 
boards are used on the outside of the 
number of combs covered by the clus- 
ter, and is moved outward as fast as 
more of the frames of foundation are 
given to the bees from outside of the 
brood-nest. In this case the colonies 
have time to build up strong enough 
in both yards, so that a good crop of 
surplus honey may be obtained. 





OO 


Honey as a Health- Food. — This 
is a 16-page honey-pamphlet intended to help 
increase the demand for honey. The first 
part of it contains a short article on ‘‘ Honey 
as Food,” written by Dr. C. C. Miller. It 
tells where to keep honey, how to liquefy it, 
etc. The last part is devoted to ‘ Honey- 
Cooking Recipes’? and ‘ Remedies Using 
Honey.’’ It should be widely circulated by 
those selling honey. The more the people are 
educated on the value and uses of honey, the 
more honey they will buy. 


Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a 2-cent 
stamp; 50 copies for 70 cents; 100 for $1.25; 
250 for $2 25; 500 for $4.00; or 1000 for $7.50. 
Your business card printed free at the bottom 
of front page on all orders for 100 or more 
copies. Send all orders to the office of the 


American Bee Journal. 
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The “ Old Reliable ”’ as seen through New and Unreliable Glasses, 
By E. E. Hasry, Sta. B. Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 








SWEET CLOVER 


I half believe that Wm. Stolley’s 
queer sweet clover wasa genuine sweet 
clover, after all. The total absence of 
nectar may be a freak, not to be ex- 
pected another year. Melilotus is a 
new genus split out of Trifolium ; and 
there are several Trifoliums that are 
annual. Moreover, I think I have read 
that there is an annual Melilotus—but 
the color, if I remember right, was 
blue. Developinga yellow kind out of 
a blue one might not be impossible. 
Mr. Stolley’s testimony, that it looked 
right, and especially that it smelled 
right, ought to count for considerable. 
Page 49. 





HIve-LIFTING DEVICES. 


At least two needed points in an 
ideal super-lifterGrant Stanley did not 
talk about. It should hold the hive 
proper down as wellas lift the supers 
up. Moreover (and there’s the awful 
rub), it should hold the brood-combs 
down. In lifting supers by main force 
it develops that 2 or 3 of the brood- 
combs will hang on and lift also—a 
state of things which is very highly to 
be reprobated, especially the way they 
change their minds and drop off after 
abit. AndI think, for this one time, 
that the wheels Mr. S. has in his head 
(or, say mind) are also needful and 
proper if the machine is to pay for its 
storage-room. Page 49. 





TEXAS BARBERRY. 


The Texas barberry seems to differ 
greatly from ours—the bush smaller 
and the fruit much larger; also sweet 
enough that it can be eaten. Ours is 
available only for preserves; but pre- 
served with sufficient sugar its reputa- 
tion is very high. Page 51. 





CHEMICALS IN MAKING VINEGAR. 


Isn’t it rather a novelty to put in 
three kinds of chemicals into sweetened 
water when you start to make vinegar? 
Wonder what odject the Arizona wise- 
heads have in view in ordering them 
in. Guessing while on the run, may- 
be they precipitate some things from 
the fluid which might otherwise stay 
in the vinegar to its detriment. Page 





SPIDERS AS BEE-ENEMIES. 


It’s rather a new revelation of our 
enemy (and friend), the spider, that 
Allen Latham gives. He figures out 
SO slain bees to the square rod, and 


thousands of such square rods within 
arange. Pretty serious. I have been 
calling the spider my friend, on the 
whole, and not much grudging the 
occasional bee taken. I still think 
thatin my locality the loss is not very 
great. Still, it may be more than I 
havethought. Let’s ‘‘ watch out,” and 
so know a little more definitely about 
it, each for his own corner. Certainly 
we are well-wishers to our spiders, hav- 
ing a full diet of young cockroaches 
and newly-hatched moth-larve. That 
Kilkenny cat fight between the leaping 
spider and the warlike bee was worth 
forming a ring around—Spider fatally 
bit the bee, and bee fatally stung the 
spider. Perhaps we can discriminate 
between species—hire the boys to war 
on our big and distant enemies, and at 
the same time smile on those that are 
mainly our friends. Page 68. 





VALUE OF HONEY AS A REMEDY. 


If butter and honey well whipped to- 
gether will produce the same medical 
effects as cod liver oil, patients ought 





Conducted by J. L 


to shout for joy. Worth remembering 
that honey at bed time is highly recom- 
mended for obstinate constipation, and 
also for nervous insomnia. Multitudes 
of sufferers from the former, and many 
from the latter. Thanks to C. P. Da- 
dant for his excellent anthology of 
that French medical pamphlet. Page 
69. 





PuTtTiInc BEES Out AND IN, IN MARCH. 


A trifle surprised to hear Doolittle 
advising to put bees out in March, and 
back again. Guess it’s all right, 
though. Different teachers likely to 
differ some as to how much uneasiness 
is required to justify setting out. Page 
67. 





MAKING BEE-CANDY. 


So bee-candy should be stirred after 
the time when it is done and taken 
from the fire, and on until it gets so 
cool that it has to be poured. Less 
sticky and less liable to daub the bees 
by so doing. Apparently here is a 
valuable kink which half of us have 
been losing. Page 73. 





RAILROADS AND LOWER FREIGHT- 
RATES. 


We rightly blame the railroads for 
many things; but we can not blame 
them for studying their damage bills 
with earnest attention and purpose. 
No putting any article into cheaper 
rates so long as there is a constant 
hurrah of damage claims. In other 
words, the money received for carrying 
honey must pay the transportation and 
the bills for damages, too—as no rail- 
road proposes to do business except at 
a profit. I hope we hear. Page 85. 


. ByzEr, Markham, Ont. 








Loss of Queens in Mating 





The substance for the following dia- 
logue was sent me by a friend, with 
the request that I ‘‘ fix itup’’ for Cana- 
dian Beedom. In so far as Ihave been 
guilty of plagiarism in adopting the 
conversational style, apologies are ten- 
dered Mr. Doolittle: 


‘*Good morning, Mr. Smith. Pretty 
cold day.”’ 

‘* Yes, Mr. Jones, it is cold; 17 below 
at our place this morning, and a strong 
wind blowing.”’ 

‘*By the way, Mr. Smith, I don’t be- 
lieve I have met you since our county 
convention last April. What was your 
crop of honey like ?”’ 

‘* Very light, 1am sorry to say ; and 


and to make matters worse, a great 
many of my young queens were lost 
while taking their mating flight.’’ 

‘*No doubt you ascribe these losses 
to the presence of king-birds ?”’ 

‘No, I do not; and, personally, I 
don’t believe that the king-bird is re- 
sponsible for half the damage he gets 
credit for.’’ 

‘* Pray, how do you account for the 
loss of your queens, then ?’’ 

‘*Well,as you probably know, fora 
mile and a half on all sides of my api- 
ary the country is mostly pasture 
land.”’ 

‘* Yes, but what has that to do with 
the loss of queens ?”’ 

‘‘Just wait a moment and I will tell 
you. Walking over a closely cropped 
pasture field, one afternoon, I was at- 
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tracted by a large number of drones 
flying near the ground, and, on look- 
ing down, there on the ground was one 
of my young queens hopping around 
with an injured wing. The drones 
would swoop down towards the queen, 
flying very rapidly back and forth. As 
I found a couple more queens in like 
condition, later on in the season, I 
have come to the conclusion that quite 
a number of queens have their wings 
injured by drones flying rapidly against 
them while in the air ; the queens then 
drop and perish in the grass.”’ 


‘* Well, Mr. Smith, I must say that 
your ideas on this question are new to 
me, and, as far as I know, to the fra- 
ternity in general. But, say, speaking 
of queens, how did those turn out that 
you got from Indiana ?’’ 


‘Not very well, and, totell the truth, 
I don’t care to say much about it; but, 
as you have asked me, I will tell you 
the facts of the case.” 

‘If I remember correctly, you had 
some virgins as well as untested queens 
sent you ?”’ 

‘* Yes, I ordered 8 virgins and 4 un- 
tested ; when they came 2 of the former 
were dead; I returned them, and the 
dealer seemed to think that 1 live 
queen was as good as 2 dead ones, so 
he sent me 1 to replace the 2.” 

‘“*Not a very encouraging begin- 
ning.”’ 

‘*No, and that was not all. Of the 
virgins left, 4 after 14 days began to 
lay and did all right, but the others 
were lost in their mating flight. But 
where the joke came in, the 4 untested 
were safely introduced, but not one 
offered to lay ; in fact, ‘hey were vigor- 
ous, too; and, to cap the climax, when 
they went out to mate, not a blessed 
one returned to the hives again.”’ 


‘*Your experience, I must say, Mr. 
Smith, was far from satisfactory. I 
suppose you think those queens that 
never returned were injured by the 
drones, and lost in the grass, as you 
have before intimated ?’’ 


‘‘Rither that, or else by way of pro- 
test, they headed straight for Indiana. 
Don’t you think, Mr. Jones, that some 
of these queen-breeders think we ordi- 
nary honey-men are pretty green, and 
often palm off virgins as untested 
queens ?” 

‘**No doubt there are dishonest and 
careless queen-breeders, just as you 
find this same class of men in other 
lines of business; and I remember get- 
ting a number of queens from Texas a 
few years ago, with quite a large per- 
centage of virgins. I wrote to a promi- 
nent Ontario bee-keeper, and he said 
he had been having the same trouble, 
and attributed it to avery busy season, 
and to the fact of the queen-breeder 
having unskilled helpers in his queen- 
rearing work. Possibly, Mr. Smith, 
these same causes would explain your 
difficulties.’’ 

‘*T don’t know the cause, but I do 
know that I got virgins instead of un- 
tested queens, and that the dealer 
would not make the matter right.”’ 

‘*Well, good-bye, Mr. Smith; the 
first time you are in Pumpkinville drop 
in and have a look at my bee-cellar. 
The temperature ranges from 40 to 43 
degrees ; this is a little low, but the 
bees seem to be wintering well; yet I 


would like to have an old-experienced 
bee-keeper, like yourself, call and give 
your opinion.” 

** Good-bye, Mr. Jones. 
will be glad to callon you if Iam down 


I certainly 


your way; but, in the meantime, vif 
your cellar is dry, and the bees are 
quiet, don’t worry about them, even if 
the temperature isa trifle lower than 
is generally recommended.”’ 





By W. A. Pryat, Alden Station, Oakland, Calif. 








The Poetry of Life is in the Bee 


What a world of melody to the bee- 
keeper’s ear is the hum of the bee dur- 
ing the first warm days of early spring. 
It is the very poetry of life; there is 


nothing else like it, for nothing else - 


can compare with it. It is a theme for 
the poet, so not being a writer of that 
order, I shall leave the beautiful sub- 
ject to my poetical friends. 





Early Rain Makes the Honey—Some- 
times 


Copious have been the rains through- 
out the length and breadth of Califor- 
nia this winter ; in fact, in some places 
far above the average has already 
fallen. With the rains to come there 
is no doubt but there will be a splendid 
growth of honey-plants. The honey 
harvest should, therefore, be good. But 
the result can not be foretold in ad- 
vance, as cool weather may prevail 
when the principal honey-secreting 
flowers are in bloom. Even if your 
hens are good don’t count your chicks 
before they are hatched, is a good ren- 
dering of the old saw; andso, if the 
rain comes and the sun shines at times, 
don’t load your wagon with next sea- 
son’s honey. 


Honey Crop of 1906 


The man who did the figuring for 
the New Year’s edition of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, places the honey 
crop for last year at 7,500,000 pounds. 
Figures are said not to lie, butin the 
Chronicle’s showing they must some- 
where. The writer and computer states 
that last year was a poor one, yet it 
was but 1,250,000 pounds short of the 
previous year’s output. In 10 years it 
was equalled only four times. The 
greatest crop in that time was secured 
in 1905; 1903 was nearlyas good, but 
1904 has a record of only a few tons 
over a 500-ton crop—the worst year in 
the decade. 





Early Spring Flowers 


The sentimental poet has sung of the 
‘* Flowers that Bloom in the Spring,’’ 
but I have not yet found where the 
metrical man has essayed to sing of 
the ‘Flowers that Bloom in the Win- 
ter.’’ Possibly the flower-poet has not 
been living in California. We have 
some real pretty wild flowers that 
bloom in the dead of winter ; I was ad- 


miring some blossoms of the wild cur 
rant that were in bloomin our back 
yard on New Year’s day. The bush is 
one that volunteered from seed that 
was brought upevidently in some sand 
that was carted from the creek. The 
flowers are very pretty in their pink 
loveliness. They appear at a time 
when the plant is practically nude of 
foliage, so the flowers are all the more 
showy. They have a very pleasaut, 
‘*pungy’”’ odor, and when the days are 
warm the bees hold high carnival 
amid the bloom. The period of in- 
florescence of this plant extends over 
many weeks—away into February. It 
is a plant that I can recommend fora 
place in every garden for ornament. 
Its fruit is mot considered edible, 
though it may be eaten. 

It is easy to gather bouquets of garden 
flowers here in the latter part of Febru- 
ary, and from thence on; so, also, may 
one pluck quite a variety of wild flowers © 
commencing that early. One day in 
the first week in February, some years 
back, I went out into the hills and in 
a few minutes had an armful of Flora’s 
early treasures. I gathered a few of 
each into an old straw hat, and exposed 
a photographic plate on them. The re- 
sult was not fully satisfactory. I sub- 
mit a print from the negative, as it 
may give an idea of what some of our 
winter flowers are like. I wish the 
photograph were a better one. [See 
front page.—EDITOR. } 








Why Not Advertise ?—There are many 
dealers in bee-supplies, and those who have 
bees and queens for sale, who are not now 
advertising, that might increase their business 
by advertising in the American Bee Journal. 
The rates charged are very low, as will be 
seen by referring to the second page of this 
number. During the next 6 months will be 
done the bulk of the season’s business among 
bee-keepers. Why not begin at once to let 
the readers of the American Bee Journal 
know that you have something to sell? Our 
advertising columns are open only to those 
who will give their patrons ‘‘ a square deal.’’ 
If you are in that class we will be pleased to 
have your advertisement in our columns. 


aa Gpen 


Amerikanische Bienenzucht, 
by Hans Buschbauer, is a bee-keeper’s hand- 
book of 138 pages, which is just what our 
German friends will want. It is fully illus- 











trated, and neatly bound in cloth. Price, 
postpaid, $1.00; or with the American Bee 
Journal one year—both for $1.75. 
all orders to this office. 
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Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, or to 
Dr. C. C. MILuER, Marengo, Ili. 
(a Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 








Beginning Bee-Keeping 





I would like to know the best possible way 

to commence bee-keeping the coming season. 
MICHIGAN. 

ANSWER.—Take my advice and don’t wait 
for the coming season, but begin now, getting 
@ good book on bee-keeping and studying it 
thoroughly. That’s the way to begin, and by 
the time you have done that you will know 
pretty well the next step; but if the way is 
not entirely clear then, I’ll be glad to answer 
to the best of my ability any questions as to 
your further course. 





Italianizing and Transferring Bees 


1. I have 3 colonies of bees to which I wish 
to give Italian queens. When shall | do this, 
in fruit-bloom, or earlier, or later? And how? 

2. I have one colony in a box-hive, one with 
movable frame, and one of odd size. I wish 
to transfer them to my regular Danzenbaker 
hives. When is the best time to do this? And 
can I then re-queen? That is, at the time of 
transfer? And how? Iowa PRAIRIE. 


ANSWERS—1. It doesn’t matter so very 
much when, but a new queen is likely to be 
received more kindly when honey is coming 
in more freely; so if you do not introduce in 
the flush of fruit-bloom wait until the next 
flow, which in your locality is probably white 
clover, early in June. 

You will receive instructions on the ship- 
ping-cage which brings you a queen by mail, 
generally, and you will do well to follow such 
instructions. They will tell you to remove 
the old queen avd put the new queen caged 
into the hive, leaving the rest to the bees. As 
a possible improvement, it may be well to put 
the caged queen into the hive without dis- 
turbing the old one, but having the cage so 
arranged that the bees can not get at the 
candy to liberate the queen. Two days later 
remove the old queen and give the bees a 
chance at the candy to free the caged queen. 

2. Nowadays the tendency is toward wait- 
ing to transfer until 21 days after the colony 
has swarmed. In your case, however, you are 
merely to transfer from a frame of one size to 
another, and I think I should not wait for 
swarming, but transfer during fruit-bloom. 
You can also change the queen at that time, 
in the way mentioned in the preceding an- 
swer, or if more convenient, you can wait till 
white clover is in bloom. 


What Are Weak Colonies in Spring? 





On page 152, Mr. Scholl says that at the 
main examination of colonies as soon as warm 
weather in early spring allows it, ‘‘If the 
cluster does not spread over the space of at 
least 4 or 5 combs, it should be marked as 
‘weak,’ and should be united with another 
colony.’’ If I should follow that teaching it 
would leave very few colonies not united. Do 
you think I would gain by such uniting? 

SUBSCRIBER. 

ANsSWER.—If Mr. Scholl is speaking of 

Langstroth size of frames, it must be that 


there is something very different in Texas 
from northern Illinois. 1 donot note upon 
first examination just how many combs the 
cluster spreads over, but I do note generally 
the number of combs in which I find any 
brood, and practically that means the number 
of combs the cluster spreads over. It may be 
of interest to give from the book of the very 
prosperous year of 1903 the condition of 6 dif- 
ferent colonies just as found at one opening 
of the book, at the time of their first exami- 
nation, April 20. The number of combs hav- 
ing brood in them, and the number of sec- 
tions obtained from each colony were as fol- 
lows: 4 combs, 232 sections; 5, 186; 2, 219; 
4, 172; 5, 240; 3.184. It will be noticed that 
according to the rule of uniting all under 4 
combs there would have been united 2 which 
gave respectively 219 and 184 sections, or a 
total of 403 sections. If I had united those 
2 colonies I feel pretty sure it would have 
been at aloss, for I have no idea the united 
colony would have given 403 sections. Look- 
ing along [ find others with brood in 3 combs 
each that gave, respectively, 285 sections, 238, 
164, 170, 149, 224, 142. But 1 need go no far- 
ther, for I think that is enough to show that 
the rule would not be a profitable one to fol- 
low in this locality. 





—— 


Combs of Granulated Honey—Feed- 
ing Comb Honey—Strong- 
Scented Honey— 
Dummies 


1. What is best to do with frames filled with 
granulated honey? If placed in the hive, will 
they liquefy so that the bees can use them, or 
should I place them outside and let the whole 
force get at them? 

2. Is it necessary to uncap combs of honey 
given in spring? I have scored them with a 
knife and sometimes the honey would run 
down and out, causing robbing. 


3. Last fall when I opened some hives they 
had a strong scent. I was afraid there was 
some disease in them. I could see nothing 
wrong with the brood, and the combs were 
well filled with honey and all capped over. 
The honey is amber, strong tasting, and 
scarcely fit to use on the table. Will such 
honey stored by the bees, or fed to them in 
spring, be fit feed for them? Can it be some 
poisonous plant food ? 

4. You are often called upon to explain 
what dummies are, how they are made, and 
how used in the hives. In confining a small 
colony to one end of the hive, do you fill the 
empty space with anything? 

NortH Dakota. 

ANSWERS.—1 and 2. You can trust the bees 
to uncap the cells, and as fast as needed. The 
heat of the hive is not sufficient to liquefy 
granulated honey, but the bees will make use 
of a good part of it for all that. You may get 
them to use all of it by spraying or sprinkling 
the combs with water, repeating the opera- 
tion as often as they are cleaned dry by the 
bees. 

8. It is not likely the honey is at all poison- 
ous, Only unpleasant tasted, and will be all 
right for the bees’ own use. The most profit- 
able thing to do with some honey that is poor 


for table use is to get it turned into young 
bees 


4. A weak colony, say one that needs only 
4 frames, may have a dummy at one side of 
the frames with the remaining space in the 
hive left entirely vacant; only the dummy 
must be moved and a frame or frames added 
as needed. Generally, however, when one has 
a weak colony of that kind which is expected 
to build up, one has enough empty combs to 
fill up the hive, and in that case I wouldn’t 
use a dummy at all. You may ask whethor 
the bees would not be warmer to have the 
combs that are occupied shut off from the 
empty combs by adummy. One would natur- 
ally think so, yet experiments carefully made, 
if 1 remember rightly, by Prof. Gaston Bon- 
nier, showed that the empty combs were just 
as good as a board partition. 





Feeding in Winter—Making Increase 
—Moth-Worms in Brood-Combs 


1. About a week ago we had a few nice, 
warm days with the temperature at 40 de- 
grees above zero in the shade. The bees be- 
ing active and taking a good flight, I thought 
1 would look into colony No. 4, for I was 
pretty sure they were short in stores. Did [ 
do wrong in feeding them at that time? 

2. Being anxious to increase as fast as pos- 
sible, I would like to have your opinion 
about it. I read one article by W. Z. Hutch- 
inson, saying that he made his increase by 
taking 2or 3 frames of brood from strong 
colonies and giving them a laying queen; but 
not being able to buy my queens, would it do 
to take a queen from one colony and let the 
bees rear a new queen? Please give me some 
of your best plans. 

3. Last year I lost considerable by having 
the moth-worms get into some brood-combs 
which I had stored away. Howcan I prevent 
this? MICHIGAN. 


ANSwWERS.—1. It is not a good thing to dis- 
turb bees in February, but it is a much worse 
thing to let them starve. Soif you were not 
pretty certain that their stores would last till 
warmer weather, you were very wise to feed. 

2. It is not easy to say what may be the 
best plan for you. What is best for one is 
not always best for another. But taking the 
plan you mention, you can do very well with 
a little variation. Decide which colony you 
think has the queen of best blood, and see 
that it is strong, if necessary giving it frames 
of hatching brood from other colonies to 
strengthen it. You may even fill 2 stories 
with brood. Call this hive A. When the 
time comes for bees to begin making prep- 
arations for swarming, take the queen with 2 
or 3 frames of brood and adhering bees, and 
put them in hive B, on a stand a rod or more 
distant. Better fasten the entrance for about 
2 days, lest too many of the bees return to the 
old hive. About 8 or 10 days after taking the 
queen away from A—don’t delay longer than 
10 days—take out one of theframes with the 
queen from B, put it in an empty hive, C, and 
fill out C with empty combs or frames filled 
with foundation or starters. Take hive A 
from its stand, and set hive Cin its place. 
You will now make as many nuclei as you 
can from the brood and bees in A, taking 2 
frames of brood and bees for each nucleus, 
putting each on a new stand. It may happen 
that without any attention on your part there 
will be one or more good queen-cells on one 
of the combs in each nucleus. It may be, 
however, that most of the queen-cells are on 
one or two combs, and you must cutout at 
least one good cell for each nucleus. You 
can fasten it on the comb by pushing over it 
a hive-staple. See that it is centrally located 
where the bees will be sure to keep it warm. 
A cell must also be given to B, and it will be 
well that this begiven in a cage so that the 
bees can not get at it fora dayor two lest 
they destroy it before they discover their 
queenlessness. The bees of the nuclei being 
queenless, will remain pretty well where put, 
but you might fasten them infor a day or 
two. You will find much about increase in 
the last volume of the American Bee Journal, 
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and the book ‘' Forty Years Among the Bees”’ 
is very full in this respect. 

3. In a cool cellar the worms will not 
trouble them much till quite warm weather, 
perhaps not till June. Then if you can put 
them in the care of the bees that will be best. 
A story or two of combs may be placed under 
apy strong colony, and the bees being obliged 
to pass through them in going in and out the 
hive, will keep them clear of worms. You 
may also destroy the worms by submitting 
them to the fumes of sulphur or bisulphide of 
carbon. If large worms are found in any of 


the combs, squirt a little gasoline on them 
out of an oil-can. 





Working on the Maples 


Bees are working on maple, and peach-trees 
will be in bloom in a week, or less time if the 
weather continues as it is at present. 

R. E. CAMPBELL. 

Springdale, Ark., March 4. 





The Honey-Flow is On 


Our white honey-flow from wahea is near at 
band—in fact, already on at some of my out- 
apiaries. It promises to be good. The weather 
is warm and dry. GRANT ANDERSON. 

Sabinal, Tex., March 5. 





Expects Loss from Honey-Dew 


I fear that ‘‘ The Hum of the Bees in the 
Apple-Tree Bloom ”’ will not be a very noisy 
hum, on account of the honey-dew. There 
was one of the best (or, should [ say, worst?) 
flows last summerI ever saw. My 75 celo- 
nies stored about 34 of a ton, }¢ being in the 
brood-chambers and 500 pounds in the sec- 
tions. This was of good body and fine flavor, 
many preferring it to the best clover honey ; 
but, alas, for the bees! They can not subsist 
on this sort of honey and stand the long win- 
ter confinement in this cold north country, 
where the mercury has dropped the present 
winter to 54 degrees below zero. Bees are in 
the cellars, of course, and have been for over 
8 months, and will have to stay 6 weeks 
longer, at least—those that live. I don’t ex- 
pect to take out over 15 percent in good con- 
dition. O. B. GRIFFIN. 

Aristook Co., Maine, March 2. 





‘* Wild’? Honey—Hard Winter for 
Bees 


I have read the letter by Harry Lathrop, 
on page 105. I would call attention to what 
seems to me a mistaken idea in regard to the 
flavor of wild honey (so-called). If any one 
can tell where the difference in flavor comes 
in, | should be pleased to have him do so. 
Having kept bees over 50 years, and hunted 
wild bees (so-called) nearly as long, I never 
yet could detect any difference in the flavor 
of honey from hive or tree; and why should 
there be any? The bees in the tree that we 
call ‘* wild,’ perhaps went from our own api- 
ary, and where can they gather any different 
honey from those in our own hives? Are not 
all the flowers visited by the bees from hive or 
tree alike? Of course, honey from a tree is 
not in as nice shape as what we get from sec- 
tions, yet some of the white comb can not be 
excelled by that in the hive, either in looks or 
flavor, : 

Our bees here in southern New Hampshire 
are having a hard winter, and I fear will not 
go through tili spring in good condition, as 
they have not had a cleansing flight since 
some time in November. And their stores 
were not the best, they having gathered quite 
a lot of honey-dew, and my bees have not, on 


on average, wintered well on that kind of 
sweet. (I will not call it honey.) Our bees 
are always wintered on thesummer stands, in 
double hives, with a good packing over the 
honey-board. Last winter every colony went 
through the winter in fine shape, and up to the 
present time (Feb. 9) all are alive, but I judge 
are in bad shape, as they try to fly when it is 
too cold for them to do so safely. One col- 
ony, yesterday, with the thermometer at 25 de- 
grees in the shade, and hives standing in the 
sun, were flying, but, of course, many of 
them never returned to the hive. A little 
shade made by standing a board in front of 
the hives soon quieted them. When it is 
calm, and the sun shining brightly, and it is 
42 to 44 degrees in the shade, bees will fly and 
return to the hive all right. 
New Ipswich, N. H. Gego. 8. WHEELER. 


A Few Corrections 


On page 137, where it says, ‘‘ by the looks 
of the queen’s drones,’ I should have said 
‘*workers.’? On page 138 it says, ‘‘in one 
week all the bees were dead;’’ it should be 
‘*queens,’’ not ‘‘workers.’’ The half-blood 
queen’s abdomen was filled with water. Those 
2 queens I received late in the fall of 1905, so 
they could not be tested as to their purity 
until the spring of 1906. SUBSCRIBER. 

New York. 


Some of the Ups and Downs of a 
Bee-Keeper 

The spring of 1885 a widow living here gave 
me her apiary of 3colonies of black bees in 
box-hives, which I moved to my home about 
the last week in March. ThenI went toa 
friend who kept bees in frame-hives and bor- 
rowed a hive and a frameso I could make 
some like them. Those hives were 14 inches 
by 16 and 18 inches, outside measure, and 
about 12 inches deep. The bees in the new 
hives stored very little honey, but wonld 
swarm and swarm and swarm. The sections 
were put on the frames crosswise, and the 
open sides of the sections fenced in with thin 
boards; the cover of the hive being made 
deep enough to accommodate the sections. 

Twenty years ago either I or the bees, or 
both of us, had an experience that has not 
been repeated since. A swarm came out and 
was hivedin one of those 14x18-inch hives. 
Before the first swarm was in the hive another 
swarm came out and went with the first, and 
then another, and still another. There were 
4 swarms inand on that hive; the hive was 
completely covered with bees, so it was left 
where the first swarm was hived all night. 
The next morning I was out early to see what 
arrangements they had made, and found them 
in the same shape as they were the night be- 
fore. About 9 o’clock a swarm peeled off and 
went to the woods; in less than 20 minutes 
another came off and went in an opposite 
direction ; 
swarm left and went south, leaving a nice 
swarm in the hive. 

I got a catalog from a bee-supply factory in 
Wisconsin, and ordered the Improved Sim- 
plicity 10-frame hives. The supers were ar- 
ranged so that the section slats would rest on 
the sections in the super below. No matter 
how many supers were on the bive, there was 
only one bee-space, and that was between the 
first super and the top-bars of the brood- 
frames. The bees would glue the supers tight 
together, soif the top super were removed 
the sections in the super next below would all 
follow. If the inventor had lived in this cor- 
ner of the bee-pasture, and put his hive into 
practical use, he would never have made the 
second hive. Some of those hives are in use 
yet, but they have been remodeled so that 
there is a bee-space between each super. The 
next hive was the ‘‘ Wisconsin,”’ which is all 
right except the Hoffman self-spacing frames, 
which are a nuisance in thislocality, and they 
are not spaced far enough apart. Next the 
‘* St. Joe”? hive with metal spacers top and 
bottom. In my judgment the * St. Joe”’ hive 
is the best hive of the three. 

The honey season of 1906 was excellent in 
this locality. The bees have the range of the 


a few minutes later the third. 


Illinois River bottoms, where wild cucumbers, 
wild asters, and Spanish-needles were abun- 
dant, and some buck-brush. I had 22 colo- 
nies last spring to start with, and increased 
to 32. The forepart of the season but little 
surplus was stored—just enough to keep 
breeding going on nicely. The hives were 
running over with bees. On Aug. 9 a marked 
improvement in bee-circles was noted some- 
what out of the usual order, as my bees had 
always taken a vacation in August, but this 
year business was the orderof the day. My 
22 colonies, spring count, filled 2500 sections— 
an average of over 113 per colony. One col- 
ony on 10 frames, in what is known as the 
‘*Shirck ”’ hive, filled 168 414x41¢x1% sections 
full from top to bottom without separators. 
One other colony in an 8-frame Langstroth 
hive filled 165 plain and bee-way sections, and 
5 colonies in 10-frame Langstroth hives filled 
140 plain and bee-way sections each. I have 
kept bees over 20 years, but never till last 
year did a colony in an 8-frame hive fill more 
than 72 sections. Geo. B. SLack. 
Peoria Co., Ill., Feb. 26. 





Late Report—Tall Bee-Men, Ete. 


It is rather late to make a report for 1906. 
Perhaps one reason for my tardiness is because 
{ had nothing to boast of in the way of 
a honey-yield, the season here being a rather 
poor one. Forty pounds of salable section 


~ honey to the colony, spring count, is about 


the size of the crop, and an increase from 35 
to 55 colonies, which seem to be wintering 
well in the cellar. 

The Editor, on page 66, seems a little in- 
clined to boast of the stature of Mr. Louis H. 
Scholl. Ihavea neighbor bee-keeper, Isaac 
Wayne, who goes him 2 better, as he is 6 feet 
and 4 inches in his stockings. When it comes 
to reaching up a tree for a swarm of bees, he 
gets above me by nearly a (Foote) foot. 

Last fall, when taking off the last of my 
supers after the honey-flow had ceased, I 
made a little discovery of the ‘‘ cuteness ” of 
the bees that was new to me, but maybe not. 
to the experts. Three years ago I madea 
cone about 9 inches long out of wire-screen, 
and attached it to a bee-escape board so that 
bees inside could get out, while those outside 
could not getin. My practise was to place a 
regular bee-escape on an empty hive, on top 
of that place 4 or 5 supers, and on top of 
these put the board with thecone. It wasa 
real pleasure to see the bees chase each other 
out, one at a time, and it would be only 2 or 3 
hours before the supers would be clear of 
bees. But one fine day last fall I noticed 
quite a collection of bees on the outside of 
the cone near the top, so I thought best to 
look into the matter and find out, if possible, 
what they were upto. And this is what I 
saw: 

A bee on the inside would come to the top. 
and to all appearances deliver her load of 
honey to an outsider between the wires, when 
the Jatter would fly away to the hive and the 
former would back down into the supers 
after another load of honey. 

Another thing I saw: When 2 bees, one 
inside and one outside meet, that didn’t be- 
long to the same colony, they would imme- 
diately back away and hunt for their mates. 

Of course, I can not say positively that the 
above conclusions are correct, but appear- 
ances go strangely to prove that they are. 
While the honey carried outof the supers in 
this manner was probably inconsiderabie, it 
proved to me that while ‘‘ man proposed ’’ the 
bees were cute enough to plan ways and 
means to *‘ dispose.”’ A. F. Foors. 

Mitchell Co., Iowa. ‘ 





Bees and Grapes, Ete. 


My 33 colonies so far are in fine condition. 
We have had a very mild winter here. It was 


sO warm and sunshiny last week that the bees 
finished one sack of flour as artificial poilen. 
I mix 44 bran to keep the flour loose so that 
the bees can work it better. 
Heddon and Langstroth hives. 
For beginners with bees, I would say to go 


My bees are in 
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slow in buying bees, queens and brood foun- 
dation. In regard to disease, I have some 
reason to believe that a good share of the 
dead brood and foul brood is caused by the 
chemicals that are used in clarifying the bees- 
wax at the foundation factories. Buying 
queens is alsoa fine way of getting disease 
into your bee-yard. If there is another fellow 
in the whole world that has less use for yel- 
low bees than myself, I would like very 
much to knowit. If I have ever bad any dis- 
ease in my bee-yard, I do not knowit. Iam 
well pleased with brown bees. They swarm 
less, are good super-workers, and make 
plump, white combs, and stand the cold best. 


I wish to offer a little criticism on what is 
found on e 108, where Mr. Doolittle says 
it is alla myth that bees in normal condition 
do not freeze to death. It is just the reverse, 
if you please. Those Northern losses are all 
caused by cold weather,and if those losers 
will try again with common bees they will 
succeed all right, 


As to bees injuring grapes, they do not. 
Neither do the birds, but it ie the change in 
the atmosphere that breaks the rind of apples 
and the skin of grapes; a sort of second- 
growth. Certain varieties are worse than 
others. Mr. A. I. Root, of Ohio, some 20 
years ago, screened in a pe-vine and so re- 
ported; at least it was in Gleanings that I 
saw it. 


As I have taken 3 swarms of bees out of the 
walls of dwelling-houses, I would like to 
know how those house-apiary men are making 
it go. My next experimenting will be with 
little houses, keeping the bees in them in win- 
ter and summer. 


The good “old reliable’? American Bee 
Journal comes to my office as regularly as 
clock-work. Surely, it is a fine Journal. 
Long may it live! Kak. J. LOHMANN. 

Clinton Co., Mo., Feb. 18. 

[We are afraid Mr. Lohmann would find it 
rather difficult to prove that chemicals used 
in clarifying beeswax cause dead{or diseased 
brood.—Ep:Tor. } 





Expects More Spring Dwindling 


Bees had a fair flight here March 3d. I 
have not lost any colonies, though a few are 
more or less affected with dysentery. I look 
for more spring dwindling here than usual. 

Norwich, Conn. ALLEN LATHAM. 
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A Correction.—In the item on page 165, 
in ‘‘ Calcium Chloride in the Bee-Cellar,’”’ by 
Allen Latham, in speaking of the bees’ need 
of fresh air, he should be made to say, 
‘* Their need of fresh air is not like our need 
of fresh air—that is, plenty of oxygen.” 
Such statement harmonizes better with the 
rest of the item. Mr, Latham is experiment- 
ing this winter still further, and finds that 
bees need almost no fresh air, provided the 
moisture is taken care of. 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 


Texas.—The Northern Texas Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its annual meeting at 
Ladonia, Tex., on April 3 and 4, 1907. All 
bee-keepers are invited toattend. No hotel 
bills to pay. W. H. Werte, Sec. 

Blossom, Tex. 


Michigan.—The Northern Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its next annual 
convention at East Jordan, Mich., on April 
10 and 11, 1907. Headquarters will be at the 
Russell House, where a $1.00 per day rate has 
been secured. Ina D. BarTLETT, Sec. 

East Jordan, Mich. 





TEXAS QUEENS 


The Famous Honey-Producers 


Texas 
Queens 


The Famons 
Honey- 
Producers 

I am booking orders now for April. May 
and June delivery, for Carniolans, Ital- 
ians, and Goldens—equal to the best, re- 
gardless of price. PRIcEs: 
Tested Queens ....$1.00 each ; $10 00 per doz. 
Warranted“ .... .%5 * 7.00 * 
Untested “* .... 50 * 550 “* 


6Atf GRANT ANDERSON, Sabinal,Texas. 


Hershiser Wax-Press 


And Other LEWIS BEE-SUPPLIES 
Good Goods and Prompt Shipment 


Restock your apiaries with Atchley Queens ; 
they do the rest. We breed all of the ieading 
races in their purity. Untested, $l each; $9 
per doz.; $60 per 100. Tested, $1.50 to $2.50 
each; Breeders, $3 to $5 each. 1, 2, and 3 
frame Nuclei, and bees by the car-load, our 
specialty. Get our prices before you buy. We 
manufacture standard bee-supplies cheap. 
Catalog free. Will exchange queen-bees or 
bee-supplies for honey. Beeswax wanted at 
all times. The Bee & Honey Co. 

WILL ATCHLEY, Mgr. 
11Atf Box 218, Beeville, Bee Co., Texas. 


TRONGEST 

ADE. Bull- 

strong chick- 

en-tight Sold to the user at Wholesale 

Prices. We Pay Freight. Catalogue free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co., 

Box 89 Winchester, Indiana, 




















Any bee-keeper can save money, as long as the 
goods last, on almost any supplies needed next sea- 
son, by taking advantage of our 


Fire Sale of Bee and Poultry Supplies 


Have sold several thousand dollars worth of 
these goods, and no complaint. 

(2 Send for list of Slightly Dam- 
aged Goods to select trom ut Reduced 
Prices. Also for 1907 Catalog of New Goods. 

Quote us prices on Honey and Beeswax. Honey 
in 60-pound cans for sale. 


H. M. ARND, Proprietor, York Honey and Bee-Supply Go. (er 2) 


Long Distance Telephone, North 1559. 191 AND 193 SuPsRiOR ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Three blocks north and one block east of our old location.) 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Something New=The Ideal Hive-Tool 


Bee-keepers have long needed a special Tool to work among the hives during the bee- 
season. The one shown here was invented by Wm. Muench, a Minnesota bee-keeper, some 
years ago, but it was not on the market before. We have lately bought this Tool, and ail 
— from Mr. Muench’s widow, and have had the first lot made. They are ready for de- 

very now. 
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( This picture is exactly one-half the size.) 
DESCRIPTION.—The Ideal Hive-Tool is made of high-grade malleable iron, much like wrought iron, 
8% inches long. The middle partis 1 1-16 inches wide and 7-32 thick, The smaller end is 1% inches long, 


inch wide, and 7-32 thick, ending like a screw-driver. The larger end is wedge-shaped, having a sharp semi- 
circular edge, making it almost perfect for prying up covers, supers, etc., as it does not mar the wood. 


What Dr. Miller and Miss Wilson Say of It: 


In the first edition (1903) of Dr. Miller’s ‘‘ Forty Years Among the Bees,’’ page 58, he 
says: ‘Of all the hive-tools I have tried, I like best the Muench tool.’’ On Jan. 7%, 1907, he 
wrote us saying he thought ‘‘ just as much of the tool as ever.”’ 

Miss Wilson, Dr. Miller’s assistant, says this of the Ideal Hive-Tool: ‘‘It is an ideal tool. 
In fact, I don’t see how it could be improved upon. Iam sure we would feel utterly lost in 
the apiary without it...... You will have to try one yourself if you want to know its worth.”’ 


The ‘‘Ideal Hive-Tool’’ Free as a Premium. 


We will mail an Ideal Hive-Tool FREE as a premium to any present paid-in-advance 
subscriber to the American Bee Journal, for sending us ONE NEW subscription for a year at 
$1.00; or we will send the Ameriean Bee Journa! one year and the Ideal Hive-Tool—both 
for $1.20. Price of the Ideal Hive-Tool alone, postpaid, 30 cents. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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‘‘If Goods are wanted Quick, send to Pouder’”’ 











New Metal-Spaced Frames. 
ing hive for comb-honey experts. 
‘*FACTS ABOUT BEES.”’ 


trade. 


shall be glad to send it to you. 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


at 
Ro0t's Goods ab, at Root's Prices 


Everything used by .. 
Low Freight Rates. .°. a 


Headquarters for the Danzenbaker Hive, the com- 
If interested in this hive ask for pamphlet 
It is mailed free. 


BEESWAX WANTED 


I pay highest market price for beeswax, delivered here, at any time, cash or 
Make small shipments by express; large shipments by freight, always — 
sure to attach your name to the package. 


Prompt Service 
Catalog Free 


My large illustrated catalog is free. 











WALTER S. POUDER 


§13-S1i 5 Massachusetts Ave., 


eae a He 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





- INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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ITALIAN QUEENS 


Golden or Leather Colored. One colony of 
this strain produced 280 fancy sections in one 
season. Oder now for delivery in season. Un- 
tested Queen, $1.00; six, $5.00. Tested, $1.50 up. 
Correspondence solicited. 


ROBERT B. McCAIN, 


OSWEGO, ILL. R.D. 1. 


BEE-KEEPERS 


Write us now for our Catalog and get low 
prices on good, honest, 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Our specialty is making Sections. All other 
goods up-to-date. 
AUG. LOTZ & SON, Cadott, Wis. 


10A34t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


For Sale Colonies of Bees. Good out- 
buildings; good 8-room house—on Wisconsin 
river. Address, O. C. FITTS 
10A13t KILBOU RN, WIs. 
Mention Bee Journal wher writing. 


Big Profits in Capons 
; Caponizing is easy—soon 
learned. Complete outfit 
with free instructions 
S postpaid $2.50. 
Gape Worm nee 
Poultry Marker.. 
French Killing Knitesoe 
Capon Book Free. 


Arch St., Phiiadelphia ,Pa. 


2Atf 








160 Acre Farm and 100 













&.P Pilling & Son Co.,” 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





The Rietsche Press 


Made of euntees sine stone. Practically inde- 
structible, and giving entirely satisfactory re- 
sults. Comb oundation made easily and 

uickly at less than half the cost of buying 

rom the dealers. Price of Press for L. frame 
sheets, $2.00. Other sizes, 25 cents extra. Price 
of the Press making the foundation directly on 
the wired frames, $2.50, any size wanted. 


ADRIAN GETAZ, 
45Atf KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Hatch Chickens by 
Steam with the 


EXCELSIOR )NCUBATOR 
Or WOODEN HEN 


Sim rfect, self-r ti 
Hateh yo fertile a 
oe ret-class hatchers made. 
EO. H. STAHL, Quincy, IIL 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Was Sae.. Root’s Gooos IN MICHIGAN 
us quote you prices on Sections, Hiv — 
Foundation, etc., as we can save you time an 
freight. Beeswax Wanted for Cash. 
M. H. HUNT & SON, 
REDFORD, WAYNE Co., MICH. 


Bee Journal when writing. 


Best No. 1 Sections 3°53 so0 Stat Be 


» $3.40; plain, 25c 
less. Discounts on Danz. and Root’s hives, and 
other Root’s Goods; also Berry Boxes. Bees 


for sale. H. S. Dubu, St. Anne, lil. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 





Send for free 
Catalogue. 





Mention 





6Al14t 


Alsike Clover Seed 


Alsike is fine for bees, land, pasture or 
hay. It is hardy. Present price of seed, f.o.b., 
per bushel, $8.00; 6 bushels or more include 
sacks; less than 6 bushel orders, sacks 20 cts. 
extra. Write for price of Medium Red or 
Mammoth Clover Seed. Prices advancing. 
Catalog of Apiary Supplies FREE. Address, 

F. A. SNELL, Milledgeville, Carroll Co., Ill. 

10A4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


We W 
Western Bee-Keepers snow you 
how to save money. Send for our new cata- 
log of the best Bee-ware made. 
THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS’N, Denver, Colo. 
9Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


if you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
_ completely than any other published, 
send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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are made every year in the book business. 
Every family, rich or poor. must have 
ks. During the last few years, $7,500,- 
000.00 have been 6 ox xpended for Modern 
grogecnce, pe .00 for Stoddard’s 
tures, 600.000-00 for the Century 
Dictionary. and the tremendous sum of 
.000,000.00, covering over half a million 
sets of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
These books were sold by subscription in 
American homes and sales are still 
going on. 

We have a eo publication 
which sells more readily than any of the 
above. The demand is already so tre- 
mendous that more capital is required to 
swing it, or get behind on orders. Profits 
are enormous, several times savings bank 
interest. 

We have arranged a plan whereby 


Any Progressive Man or Woman 
Can Share These Profits 


becoming stockholders in a profitable 
business, based on twenty years’ experi- 
ence. Remember. the success of this publi- 
cation is not away off in the future—it is 
not prospective, but it is a success at the 
present time and growing in demand 
every hour. Sales of this publication at 
the time of publishing this advertisement 


Often Exceed $2000 a Day 


This is an exceptional opportunity for 
those of small means to get in on the 
ground floor in a business which legiti- 
mately pays large dividends and is as 
solid as the Rock of Gibraltar. It cannot 
be held open for long as the response is 
certain to be so grest that we shall 
have all the capital we need to increase 

he number of our presses and secure 
stock to be turned out in completed 
books, which are esting, like wildfire. 

You owe it to yourself to investigate 
this opportunity. You will never have a 
@ chance like this again to become 


Part Owner in a 
Mammoth Publishing House 


which is already in successful operation, 
already earning big dividends.and which 
as led to sell a smal! amount of its stock 
simply because the business is already so 
tremendous as to exhaust the working 
capital. But if you would grasp this op- 
portunity you must 


0 Write Quick—Only a Few Can Come In 


Address your letter to me personally, 


like this— 
W. B. Gilbert 
Dept. G 28 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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A GREAT IMPROVEMENT 


Will be found in 


ae = a 
American Bee - Keeper 
lor 1307 | 


It is profusely illustrated and en- 
larged, and contains only articles of the 
most practical as well as scientific na- 
ture. A special corps of the best writers 
has been engaged. The editors are 
Harry E. H'll and Arthur C. Miller, than 
whom there are no more practical or ex- 
perienced bee-keepers in this country. 
We have published the American Bee- 
Keeper continually and regularly since 
1890. 

Regular subscription price, 50 cents a 
year, One year to new subscribers, 35 
cents; three years for $1.00. 


Send for sample copy and our new 


illustrated price-list of BEE-SUPPLIES 
OF ALL KINDS. 

Guaranteed highest quality at lowest 
price. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 
JAMESTOWN, N., Y. 
(Established 25 years.) 





Honey and 
+ Beeswaxt 











CuicaGo, Feb. 1.—The usual late winter de- 
mand is in evidence for comb honey to replace 
diminished stuck laid in during the autuma by 
the large retailers, but during the dull period 
there has been very little change, if any, in 
prices, the offerings being light. 


We find No.1 to fancy white comb honey 
brings 15@léc, and for that which is off in color 
and flavor from 1@3c less. Amber grades of 
all kinds are dull and range in price from 
10@12c. The extracted perhaps is not quite so 
firm in price for the California or Western 
grades, but there is no surplus of white clover 
or basswood, both of which bring about 8c, and 
in some cases more. Ambers grade from 6@7}éc. 
There have been some sales of beeswax at 32c, 
but 30c is about the price for average. 

R. A. BurRNEtT & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 8.—While the supply of 
comb honey is equal to the demand, large quan- 
tities of comb honey having arrived in the 
market in the last few days, the price still re- 
mains high. The outlook, however, is that 
when the season advances and the bee-keepers 
ship more of their crop to the market, the pri- 
ces will be a little weaker. We quote: Fancy 
white comb honey, 16@18c; No, 1, 14@15c; . 
ber, 11@13c. Fancy white extracted, 7%@8* c; 
light amber, 6\@7c. 

e are producers of honey and do not handle 
on commission. M. A. SELSER. 


New York, Jan. 15.— The stock of white 
comb honey is pretty well exhausted,and we 
do not expect any more arrivals of large lots 
from now on. rices are firm,avd we quote 
from 15@16c for a. white; 13@14c for No. 1; 
[2c for light amber. There is quite a little dark 
and buckwheat on the market, but no over- 
stock, and we think that all of it will be dir- 
posed of before long at present prices, which 
we quote from 10@12c, according to quality. 
Extracted honey very firm, with sufficient sup- 
ply to meetdemand. California white sage is 

ringing from 8@8<c; light amber, 74c; am 
ber, 6}46@7c; buckwheat extracted in fairly good 
demand at Southern in barrels finds 
ready sale at from 55@70c per gallon, according 
to quality. Beeswax firm and steady at 3lc. 

HicpreTa & SRGELEKEN. 


DENVER, Feb. 14.—Producers in this State 
are practically closed out of voth comb and ex- 





Headquarters or Bee-Supplies 


Complete stock for 1907 now on hand. 


CINCINNATI 


are the LOWEST, ESPECIALLY 
for the SOUTH, 


as most all freight now goes through Cincinnati. 
Prompt Service is what I practice. 


FREIGHT- 
RATES FROM 


You will 


SAVE MONEY BUYING FROM ME. 
A Special Discount on Early Orders. 


bred in separate ogzerten, 
ies UEENS ‘cornesver: 
Order for LOWS, CARNIO- 


Let me 


LANS, and CAUCASIANS. 


For prices, refer to my catalog, page 29. 


.£H.W.WEBER 


Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave 


tracted honey. We have not sufficient good 
comb honey to supply our local trade, but have 


a good supply of white extracted of excellent 
quality. e quote strictly No.1 white comb 


honey, per case of 24sections, at $3.20; No.1, 
light amber, $3; and good No. 2, $2,380. White 
extracted, 8@8k%c per pound; light amber, 
7%@8c. Clean, yellow beeswax, 27@28c, deliv- 
ered here. 

Tue CoLo. Hongy-PRoOpUCcERS’ ASSN. 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 9.—The demand for ex- 
tracted amber boney has brightened in the past 
3 weeks. Amber honey in barrels at 6%@7‘<c, 
according tothe quality and the quantity pur- 
chased. Fancy white extracted honey selling 
at 8@9%c in cans. Comb honey is a drag on the 
market, fancy = 14@l6c. Beeswax, 32c. 
for choice grade. HE FRED W. MUTH vo. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 25.—comb honey is not 
plentiful, but demand isslack. Fancy white 
comb brings 16@1l7c; No.1 white, 14c; amber, 
12@13c. Best grades of extracted honey bring 
8@9c; amber, 6@7c. Good average beeswax 
sells here at $35 per 100 pounds. 

Water S. PoupDER. 


ToLepo, Nov. 30—The market on comb honey 
remains about the same as last quotations, but 
has been coming in much more freely, as bee- 
keepers seem to be very anxious to get rid of 
their stock. Fancy bringsina retail way l6c; 
extra fancy, 17c; No. 1, 15c; buckwheat, 15c. 
Extracted white clover in barrels brings 
7@7%c; cansthesame. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

Tue Griccs Bros. & NicsoLs Co. 


CINCINNATI, March 6.—The market on comb 
honey has been quite brisk the past week. En- 
tirely sold out of fancy white. No.2is selling 
for 12%@13c. White clover extracted in cans, 
9c; amber in barrels,6c. Beeswax, 30c, deliv- 
ered here. Cc. H.W. WeBer. 


Kansas City, Mar. 4—The demand for comb 
honey is only fair at present. The market is 
almost entirely bare of extracted honey. We 
quote: No.1 white comb, 24-sec. cases, $3.10 to 
$3.25; No. 2, $2.50 to $2.75. Extracted honey, 
white, per pound, 8@10c! amber, 8c. Beeswax, 





per pound, 25@27c. Cc. C, Clemons & Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Catalog mailed free. 
Send for same. 
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CINCINNATI 
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Warehouses. Freeman and Central Aves 





SOLID GOLDEN QUEENS 


Ready for delivery April Ist. Select Un- 
tested Queens, $1 each; Tested Queens, $2; 
Select Tested, $3. You can only get good 
Queens from the South in the early spring. 
Book your orders NOW. 


H. M. PARKER, JR. 
3Atf JAMES ISLAND, S.C. 


FACTORY PRICES 
BEE-SUPPLIES in Cincinnati. 

Let us give you quotations on Sections, 
Hives, Foundation, etc. We will save you 
money. 

Beeswax wanted at 3lc per pound cash; 33c 
in trade, delivered here. (Send for our free 
catalog. ) 

THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 

TAtf 51 Walnut 8t., CrncrnnaTi, Onto. 


Standard-Bred Queens 


Reared from Imported and Home-Bred Cau- 
casian, Carniolan, Hall’s Superior Goldens, 
and Leather-Colored Italian Breeders. Their 
bees are honey-getters. Untested Queens, $1; 
6, $5: 12, $9. Select untested, $1.25; 6, #6; 12, 
$10. Tested, $1.50; select, $2.50; best, $5. List 
free. T. 8S. HALL, 
11D8t JASPER, Pickens Co., GA. 














Moore’s Long-Tongue and Golden 


QUEENS— 

Fine Select Untested Queens, #1; 6,5; 12, $%. 
Tested, $1.50; 6,98. Best Breeders, $3 50. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. W.H. RAILS, Orange, Cal. 


9D18t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. 


199 SouTH WaATsR ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 











BEE POULTRY SUPPLIES 





Bee-Hives, Honey-Boxes, Veils, Smokers, Incubators, Brooders, Egg-Food, etc. 
thing needed for the ‘‘ Busy Bee ”’ and the ** Industrious Hen.”’ 


Every- 
Prompt shipments. 


LEWIS’ FAMOUS BEE-WARE. LEE’S POPULAR PRODUCTS FOR POULTRY 


Catalog for either, with instructions to beginners—Free. 


2Atf 


Cc. M. SCOTT CO. 1005 E. Wash. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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| DADANTS FOUNDATION 


wT EXCELSH 


Ask any dealer who handles our make along with any other and he will 


say, ‘‘Of course, Dadant’s is the best.’’ 
Ask a bee-keeper who has used our make and he will tell you the same 











thing. WHY? Because we make the manufacture of foundation OUR 
SPECIALTY. We devote our time and energies to making THE VERY BEST 
COMB FOUNDATION THAT CAN BE MADE. 

For 27 years we have ledin the manufacture of this article. Don’t ex- 
periment with a new make. Insist on Dadant’s—get Dadant’s and you will 
have the best. It will cost you no more than any other. 


WORKING BEESWAX 


We work beeswax into Comb Foundation for the bee-keeper direct. 
Send for our prices and Catalog. Remember you take NO CHANCES when 
you get our foundation. We absolutely GUARANTEE SATISFACTION IN EVERY WAY. 

Agents for our foundation everywhere. 

Early order discounts on all kinds of goods for the bee-keeper. i 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, III. 
+ ae abe ah ade abe al ate at ae he he lt te ee il ee ea al te a a ale te a a 


Mentio: Bee Journal when writing. 
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QUEENS fon tog EN2*™S NUCLEI 
T will sell Queens and Nuclei. after Marchi,at | ** It is continuous advertising 















SS NE A 
& We will Buy and & 
. Sell % 


‘HONEYE 


of the different grades and kinds. Mé 
mm If you have any to dispose of, or if 
" you intend to buy, correspond fa 
& with us. 
. We are always inthe market 


Beeswax 
a at highest market prices. " 
a2 Hildreth & Segelken & 


265 & 267 Greenwich Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








—1 . 25c: doz.,$3; Nuclei, with "% 
mn tition tines that impresses the public 
4Al13t R. M. SPENCER, Nordhoff, Calif. with the stability of a fi . ”? 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Our Discounts on 


 BER-SUPPLUKS — 


are stillin effect. We furnish EVERYTHING needed in practical Bee- 
Culture, at lowest prices. We make the 
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Dovetailed, Langstroth, and Alternating Hives. 
The most practical, up-to-date hives are the 


MASSIE HIVES 


We make them. Have you seen them ? 


Have you received our new 1907 Catalog? It is surely the easiest 
Catalog to order from that you ever saw. It is so easy that you cannot 
make a mistake in your orders—a child can order from it as well as an 
adult. Write forit to-day; it is free forthe asking. It is something 
new and entirely different from any you have ever seen. 


KRETGHMER MFG. 60O., Council Bluffs, lowa. 


Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 
Trester Supply Co., 103 8. 11th Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
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Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Catalogs issued in English or German. “The continuous advertiser 
gots the bulk of the busines«<, 
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